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ABSTRACT 

Evaluated in a 3-year project were the effects of 
three different classroom settings (a graded open classroom with a 
resource teacher, a multigrade open classroom emphasizing 
individualized instruction, and two self-contained special education 
classrooms) on achievement, self-concept, and classroom behavior of 
30-38 educable mentally retarded children 8- to 13-years-old. 
Analysis of pre- and posttest measures of self-concept, achievement, 
attitudes, and classroom behavior did not demonstrate that one 
setting was clearly superior to another in producing meaningful gains 
in academics, self-concept, or attitudes toward schooling. Open 
classrooms promoted more peer interaction while the self-contained 
setting elicited more attending and teacher directed tehavior. 
Teachers perceived Ss in open settings less favorably than Ss in 
self-contained classrooms. Associated with academic success were the 
learning characteristics of attention and independence. Task-^oriented 
peer interaction, sociodrama, role playing techniques, and the use of 
media programs to assist instruction in alternative settings were 
found to be positive program components. Seven appendixes provide 
such information as a listing of topics covered during the sociodrama 
sessions and a list of media productions. (CL) 
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Introduction 

The problen of how beet to inteprato mildly retarded children 
Into public education programs has concerned special and regular educators 
for decades. School programs for ETTR children have typically stressed 
different goals and Instructional procedures than those employed in the 
regular classroom. Increasing teacher effectiveness has been the focus 
of chose efforts In the past. Some ways of doing thl» have included 
arran^.lng children Into homogeneous groups of various kinds, developing 
special curricula and materials, and establishing resource rooms or 
centerfi. The traditional delivery system for the education of children 
with IQs In the 50-80 range has been the self-contained classroom 
under the instruction of a special education teacher. Research on the 
efficacy of special class placeme.it has been equivocal at best and has 
gcnerf)trd considerable debate concerning the effectiveness of this 
delivery .system and the ^.ducatlonal objectives for educable mentally 
retardrrl children (See McKlnney & Clifford, 1972; Clifford & WcKlnney, 
1972, 19/3 for a more complete review of the literature). It has been 
svig{;e.st(Kl that regular class placement need not be detrimental to EI^IR 
children if the program can be modified appropriately for them (Bradfleld, 
et al. , 1973) . 

Thc! eritire isrmo of homog "tneous versus heterogeneous grouping has 
recciveil renewed emphasis recently, from philosophical, legal, ethical and 
huTr.n ri;'.hts points of view (Esposito, 1973; Harvard, 19'/A). In addition 
to qiie:iticin5; about the ef f ectiven^i^ss of special class placement, a great deal 
of recent dir.cussion has centered around the possible detrimental effects of 
labeling ¥i>^ children and the tendency to ovcr;issLgn mi "^rity group 
children to Rpccinl classes (Jones, 1972; Mercer, 1971). The Increprinft 
nunbors uf open clnr.sroomfi provide an additional organ i r'ational pattern 



in which placement of EMR chlldron can be considered (Barteli 1972; Bartel, 
Dartel» & Grill, 1972). This classroom structure, with its increased 
flexibility and opportunity for the individual child to participate in 
planning for himself and to work at his own rate and level much of the 
time, may make it possible for the ET^ child to function adequately 
in the open classroom with normal peers. 

At the present time, there is little systematic data about the effects 
of alternative delivery systems on the child's learning, behavior, or 
attitudes. The present project attempts to provide such information in 
ordur to aid in educational planning and program development for the EMR 
child. 1 
Ob;iectivos 

I'hc continuing objectives for the project are: 

1. To evaluate the relative impact of three different exemplary 
programs on the achievement, classroom behavior patterns, and self-concepts 
of EMR students. 

2. To test the effects of socio-drama and role playing 
techniques on EMR students* self-concopt and attitudes toward their school 
experience. 

3. To assess the effectiveness ^f specific ins true tJ^onal methods 
vlridi may be developed during the course of the project. 

D escription of Settings and Activities. The three settings in which 
KMR students were studied were: (1) a graded, open environment with a 
re.soiirce teacher for the EMR students; (2) a multl-*grade, open environment 
with a highly individualized program for the EMR and other students; and 
(3) two self-contained classrooms each with one specially trained teacher 
basically responsible for instruction. 

wore complete review of the lltreature and rcferenci^s will be 
found In McKlnney & Clifford, 1972 and other project reports. 



3 

\ 

The project Involved EJm students, 8-13 years of age, in three different 
class»room settings in the Chapel Hill^Carrboro Schools. At the Frank Porter 
Graliam School during the first year of the project, twelve EMR studentn 
functioned in open classroom environments with approximately seventy 
r.hildrcrn of the same age, receiving additional aid from a resource teacher. 
Nine EMR students, of whom six ara new to the project, participated in 
ti.at setting in the second year and four, none new .to the project, were in 
it the third year. 

Eleven students at Seawell School participated in a multi-grade open 
space organizational pattern with strong emphasis on Individualized 
instruction the first year of the project. Six students continued in that settir 
during the second year, and six, of whom one was hew to the project, continued 
at Seawell during the third year. At Carrboro Elementary School, eleven 
EMU students were housed in a self-contained classroom the first year. 
Nino remained in the group while two new children were added early in the 
ycnr, making the total group studied at Carrboro eleven for the second year. 
Nine* remained and one was added in the third year. An additional self- 
con! rilno.d special education class at Estes Hills Elementary School with 
twelve students was added to the study population the second vcar. During 
thv third year, this group retained five students and six new children were 
acMi'cl. Table 1 presents the subjects in the study over its three year span, 
lifttli Carrboro and Estes Hills are staffed by a single teacher who is responsi- 
h\i'. for all instruction. 

The total number of children in the study each year has been relatively 
stable over the three years. There have been only four white students amonf; 
the i::*'K subjects, however, so the sample renalns quite restricted in SES and 
raco . 

A soclo-dramatlst held weekly sessions in oaoli settLn'j utlllzlnj; 
group discussions, creative drama and group process cva.1 nation. An 
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extensive description of these activities can be found in the supplementary 
report (McKinnoy and Totcl> .1971) and the final project report for 3971-1972 
(McKinney and Clifford, 1972b) • Iledia technicians were assigned Lo each 
sotting during years one and two and to the central office during the 
final year to develop materials to supplement the Instructional program 
for EMR students. Additional activities included consultation to the 
"-eachers concerning psychological and behavior problems encountered with 
EMR students and various alternative instructional methods that might be 
employed in a given case. In-service activities for the teachers and others 
on the project staff have provided basic Information. These were include^ 
to contribute to the overall program development aiid teacher in--service 
efforts of the project. 



Since the specific objectives for the project predicted measurable 
chan^'.e in a positive direction for each of three behavioral domains, a 
product evaluation utilizing a pre-post test df^sign has been carried out 
v/itliin educational environments to assess change as a f.inction of experience 
in tiach setting and of role playing techniques. In addition, the project has 
employed a process evaluation procedure in which observational techniques 
wen*, usod in order to measure patterns of child behavior and social interaction 
in Ihi' throe educaiional environn\ents and to draw inferences regarding 
how th»r.;f/ patterns contribute to differences in improvement. A description 
of !:pc»(IfLc tost Instrumeiits can la found in items 1-5 ot Table 2. 

In addition to the evaluations described above, which have been used 
thr(iu,'».lK>ut the study, continuing effort has been expended to improve the 
ovaln »tion of the fiocioarama and media programs. To this end, additional 
neaf;urf55 have been developed and used this year. 

Tnosc pertinent to the soclodraina program wero admlnlr.tered to scli-ctod 
childrim In the soclodrama program at two of the settings in the study. 
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At FP6 School £ll EMR and four non-EMR children we'*e tested wu.-'.le eight 
E>0< children W(:rc selected rf»adomly from the Estes IIllls group. 

Since the objectives of the aoclodrama project a'^^: (1) to Increase self-* 
esteem^ (2) to Improve attitudes toi^ards school;. (3) to liicre/n9e appropriate 
dassrooip behovior; (4) i:o Increase ability to generate alternative solutions 
to problem social situations; and (5) to increase appropriate motor tnd verbal 
activity » and the contribution of ideas during sodo-dr.wi sessions, the following 
additional In&truments were developed and uned initially in October* The two 
behavior observations were repeated in January and all instruments were repeated 
in May. The new measurement devices were a Self«-Concept t^uestionnaire, a 
School Attitude Questionnaire, a Social Situation Queatlout.naire, a Soclodramatlst 
Rating Scale, a Sociodrama Behavior Observation Schedule and a Classroom 
Behavior Observation Schedule. These Instruments will be described in detail in 
a later section of this report and each will be found in Appendix A. 

In the evaluation of the media program, the following steps were followed: 

1. The level of skill in specific academic areas was assessed to 
determine somti precise Instructional needs for selected children. 

2. The media specialists were apprised of the instructional goals for 
each eh J Id in each area. 

3. A pre-test was developed and administered to determine the exact 
knowledge of each diild in each area. ' 

A. After Instructional materials were developed and used, a post- 
test was administered to measure the amount of increase in the specific skill 
for which the materials were developed. 

5. A rating scale was developed, to be distributed to classroom teachers, 
asking them to evaluate each media produced material used with their students. 
A copy of this form will be found in Appendix A. 
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The following arlditional data were obtained: 

1. Achievement data was gathered on the EMR students formerly 
in the project who were promoted into junior high school. 

2. An attempt was made to obtain data about the attitudes of 
the parents of the EMR students through the use of a short, informal 
questionnaire. 

The specific stops of the evaluation were as follows; 

A. Screening (Sept. 1 - Oct. 1) 

1. A form was completed for each new S_ providing relevant 
background data and previous achievement and IQ test scores. 

2. Wise IQ scores were obtained for all new children who were 
Identified as candidates for the project. 

3. The results of the screening procedure were communicated to 
the principals involved and final class assignments were 
made subject to parent conferences. 

B. Pre- test Battery (Sept. 20 - Nov. 1) 

1. Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) 

2. structured Interview for students new to the project. 

3. Schac cr Classroom Behavior Inventory (CBI) 
A. Parent Questionnaire 

5. Soclodrama observations and rating scales for the selected 
students 

C. Role Playing (Soclo-drama) began Oct. A. 

D. Process Measure (Dec. 1-Jan. 30) 

1. Schedule for Classroom Activity Norms (Sr*'0 

2. Soclodrama Observations 

E. Post-test Battery (April 15~May) 

1. PIAT 

2, Structured Interview for all subjactp. 

17 
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3. 



CBI 



4. Soclodrama observations and rating scales. 



Results for 1973-74 



Data Analysis 

Mean IQ scoriss and chronological ages of subjects new to the study 
in Fall, 1973 were conf)ared to those of subjects who were in the study 
the previous Fall (1972) by analysis of variance. One*-^ay analyses of variance 
were then perforned on scores for eadi pre-test variable to test for 
differences in initial level among subjects in the four schooln. Scores 
were not examined for sex differences as none were found in past years. 

Differences between pre- and post- test scores within each EHR group 
were compared by X-tests for related samples for scores on the appropriate 
variables. ?ost-test scores were tested for group differences by 
analysis of covarlance with the pre-test scores on each variable covaried 
on thvt related post-test score. Also, correlation coefficient matrixes 
were computed among all e^pring variable scores. 
Su bj ect Characteristics 

Resul ts . Comparisons of age and IQ were made among students in the 
program each project year. The mean ages of subjects in the study were 
11.39 years (N-32) in the fall of 1971, 11.27 years (N^SS) in the fall 
of 1972 and 11.55 years (N-32) in the fall of 1973. The mean IQ was 
65.03 the first ycar» 65.82 (N-36) the second year, and 65.34 (N«'31) 
thlr» year. The EMR students in the study have been highly comparable 
durln}; the three years with regard to relevant subject characteristics. 

One-t;ay analysis of variance was used to determine differences 
in IQ and CA among EMR subjects in the four schools this year. No significant 
differences were found among students in the four schools for those variables. 
Table 3 presents the average ages and IQ scores for children in the 
study from each school during the current year. 
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Discussion . Subjects in the three settings during all three years 
of the project were within the age and general intelligence range of 
the project and were well matched with respect to these variables. 
Students participating in the project during its third year were 
similar in these variables to the original subjects. EMR children 
who participated during the third year of the study remained wall 
matched with respect to IQ and CA. 
Academic Achievement 

Results . Subjects in the four schools this year differed significantly 
in their pre-test mean grade equivalent scores for reading recognition 
(p^.05), reading comprehension ^^.05), information (£<.01), and 
total scores (p<i.01). The initial level of total achievement for the 
entire group was at a mean grade equivalent level of 2.31 years. 

Mean scores for pre- and post-test PIAT may be found in Table A. 
Signif leant changes in achievement mean scores from fall to spring were 
found in three of the four schools. There were no significant changes in 
any area of achievement at F?G this year. Seawall students improved an 
averaRD of .85 years in reading recognition (p<..05) and .59 years in 
reading comprehension (p< .05), with a total mean gain of .45 years 
(p-sr.Ol). Carrboro children gained .26 years in reading compreheasion 
(p<-,Ol), .41 years in spelling (p-c05), and .31 years in total achievement. 
Ester. HJlla gained .36 years In reading recognition (p^.Ol), .Al years 
in rr.idlng comprehension (p<.01), .26 years in Information (p^.05), 
and .22 years in total achievement. 

The post-test scores anong the schools were significantly different 
in marhematicsy information and total scores. In each case students at 
FPG School were significantly higher than were thjse at the other three 
schools. (Newman -Kculs tests p < .01 except for mathematics where FPG 
students were higher than Carrboro and Scawell students with significance 



of .05). 




Table 4 

Mean Pre- and Post-Test PIAT Scores; Fall, 1973-Sprlng, 1974 





FPG 


Seawell 


Carrboro 


Estes Hills 


X-Ratio 




(M-A) 


(N=6) 


fN«10^ 


(N-10) 




Mathematics 
Prc-test 
Post-test 
t 


4.17 
4.42 
-1.07 


2.46 
2.36 
0.61 


2.46 
2.50 
►0. 21 


2.46 
2.63 
-0.63 


2.90 
3.56* 


Reading Recognition 
Pre-test 
Post-test 

Jt 


3.22 
3.17 
0.32 


1.78 
2.63 
-2.83* 


2.06 
2.40 
-1.34 


2.21 
2.57 
-2.82** 


3.56* 
1.80 


Reading Comprehonuloi 
Pre-test 
Post-test 


3.02 
2.77 
1.14 


2.36 
2.95 
-2.17* 


2.23 
2.49 
-2.85** 


2.41 
2.82 
-2.83** 


4.60* 
.93 


Spelling 

Pre-test 

Post-test 

t. 


2.50 
3.22 
-1.86 


1.85 
2.40 
-2.05 


2.29 
2.70 
-1.96* 


2.31 
2.45 
-1.25 


0.70 
1.13 


Information 
Pre-test 
Post-test 

Jt 


5.37 
5.10 
0.54 


i.8n 

2.33 
-1.46 


2.00 
2.19 
-0.57 


2.49 
2.75 
-2.68* 


8.74** 
5.48** 


Total 

Pre-test 
Post- test 
t^ 


3.57 
3.65 
-0.33 


1.95 
2.40 
-3.43** 


2.02 
2.33 
-2.13* 

1 


2.32 
2.54 
-2.13* 


6.52** 
4.86** 



* p- .05 
**p^- .01 
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Since FPG students were generally higher than others at the time of 
the pre-test, each pre-test PIAT score was used as a covariate for the 



When scores are adjusted for their level in the fall, children in the 
four schools were significantly different in reading recognition and reading 
comprehension (p^:.05), with Seawall children highest and Estes Hills 
children next, follov7ed by students at Carrboro and Fl'G in that order. 

In the previous two years the only significant difference in adjusted 
mean scores, where fall pre-test scores were covaried on spring post-test 
scores, wes found for total achievement scores in 1972-73 (p^<.01). These 
data were reanalyzed because an error was discovered in previously reported 
analyses. Tables presenting the reanalyzed data will be found in Appendix B. 

Correlation coefficients were computed between fall and spring PIAT 
scores for each year to gain an estimate of the reliability of the measure. 
Those will be found in Table 6. All were above .70 with the exception 
of thu reading comprehension scores during the current year. 

Dir. cusslon. PIAT pre-test scores showed a greater number of differences 
cunong the schools this year than had been present previous years. 
Studonts at FPG School were generally superior to those in the other 
schools in initial achievement. Children in the other three schools, 
htJwt'vtT, gained significantly in reading comprehension and in total achievement 
as woll as one other area in each school. FPG students, however, failed 
lo j;;dn significantly in any area thir year. 

Actual amount of gain remains small. Most areas for which 
significantly improved scores were found show mean gains of from .22 to 



post-test score. The adjusted mean scores will be found in Table 5. 
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• 45 years. The only areas with more ga'n than that were for Soawell children 
in reading recognition and reading comprehension. 

There were still differences reflected in the post-test scores even 
when they had been adjusted for their initial fall differences in the 
two reading areas. The greatest differences were between the two 
open classrooms with the self^-contained settings falling in intermediate 
positions. The highest adjusted mean scores were obtained by those 
children In the open setting with no resource teacher available* 
Student Self-Concept and Attitudes . 

Results. The Structured Interview was administered in the fall 
only to the children who entered the project at that time (as was donis 
last year). The data from this administration were combined with the 
initial interview for children from the preceeding years. Analysis indicated 
that there were no significant differences among EMR students in the 
four (schools In initial self-esteem, expressiveness, or expectancy for 
succosf;. Significant differences among the schools existed, however, in 
the new students' opinion of their school experience (^^#01) with 
studcMitfi at Estcs Hills evaluating it most favorably and those at FP6 
evalurting It least favorably. 

Tho entire group of subjects were administered the Interview during 
the fi\ttLrty, testing. As Table 7 Indicates, there was a significant difference 
amotin Mcliools for self-esteem (g^.Ol) with FPG students highesit and 
Carrlu>ro students lowest. 

l)lKc u8sion> There continues to be little difference among schools 
on the Interview Scales. The schools were significantly different 
in their self-esteem mean scores with FPG students rating themselves most 
favorably, while Carrboro students felt least favorably about themselves. 
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Since there were virtually no students nei^ to the project this year 
from the open settings no attenpt was made to evaluate change In 
Interview scale scores for the current year. Change data will, however^ 



Clinical Impressions continue to suggest considerable difference among 
Individual children In how they responded to the Interview. Some gave 
the Interviewer careful evaluations of their school situations and teachers 
In oulte a thoughtful, reflective way. These children, who were usually 
older, seemed to feel they were able to think about questions and arrive 
at their own opinions. They seemed more able to evaluate their environment 
rather than assuming that It was as It should be and that they were 
Inadequate. Other dilldren appeared to be attempting to please the 
Interviewer by telling her what they assumed she, as a representative of 
the Hchool, wanted to hear-*l.e., favorable things about teachers and 
Rchool:;. Still others gave the impression of having Internalised the school *8 
vnluci;, responding that their experiences with school and teachers were good 
and satisfying In an unquestioning, almost automatic way. More of the 
clilldron seemed Impatient and disinterested In the Interview/ this 
ycnr, although! only one or two students completely refused to participate. 
Th(*.si! !;tudcnts were from the open classroom without n resource teacher and 
wens -in addition, markedly hostile Individuals from families known 
by srhool personnel to be difficult. 



be evaluated for the longitudinal ^and combined samples. 
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Parent Attitudes 

An attempt was again made to obtain data from psrents of the children 
In the study, A simple rating scale was devised for this purpose 
(Appendix b). Copies were distributed to all teach' .-;; with the request 
that they obtain responses from Ltie parents of study children at the 
scheduled parent-teacher conferences. 

Results, Only nine questionnaires were returned, all of which 
came from the two self -contained classroom teachers. It was reported that 
other parents failed to come to the conference, had no time to respond, 
or did not to do so. Those parents that did fill out the questionnaire 

gave basically favorable replies. Only one parent felt that nls 
child was not making progress in his classroom and only one felt 
that there were no positive differences In their child *8 home behavior. 

Areas listed as showing Improvement included various academic subjects 
and general maturity. Those listed as needing Improvement focused on 
indc!po,ndonce and hurian relationship areas. 

D iscussion. Data about parent opinions or attitudes continued to 
be virtually impossible to obtain. No effective contact with parents was 
made at any time during the project. The questionnaire used this year 
was not effective as a measurement device, as no variability in response 
was olit alned. 
C1n?i!;ro om Teacher Ratings. 

Tocichers again filled out the CBI for each student in fall and spring. 
Mean { re-* and post-test scores are found in Table 8. Pre- and post-test 
data for each scale were examined for differences among the four schools 
with oncHi/ay analyses of variance. The pre-test and post-test average scores 
for each group were then tested for amount of change using ^-tests for 
related comparisons. 
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Table 8 

Mean Pro- and Post-Test Classroom Behavior Inventory Scores: 

Tall, 1973-Sprlng, 1974 





FPG 


Seauell 


Carrboro 


Estes Hills 








(N=6) 


(N=10) 


(K»10) 




Task Orientation 










8.87 


Pre-test 


6.50 


7.33 


8.60 


11.50 


Post-test 


7.25 


6.83 


9.40 


10.40 


4.5C 


t 


-0.50 


0.54 


-1.92* 


1.67 




Distractibility 








5.60 


4.51 


Pre-test 


8.25 ^ 


30.00 


7.30 


Post-test 


10.50 


10.00 


6.60 


7.60 


3.0^ 


jt 


-1.80 


0.00 


1.41 


-2.26* 




Conslderateness 








. 10.20 


2.2 


Pre-test 


8.50 


8.33 


10.20 


Post-test 


10.00 


7.50 


9.90 


9.10 


2.6 


t. 


-2.32 


1.38 


1.15 


2.70* 




Hostility 






6.20 


6.20 


0.3 


Prc-tcst 


6.00 


7.50 


Post- test 


5.50 


8.66 


6.50 


8.40 


1.7 


t. 


1.00 


-1.94 


-0.60 


-2.96** 




Extroverfjion 










3.4 


Pre- test 


8.25 


6.83 


9.70 


7.90 


Post-tost 


8.25 


8.16 


10.10 


7.90 


l.£ 




0.00 


-1.66 


-0.80 


0.00 




IntrovctJ-.j.on 










1.1 


Pro~to{5t 


7.75 


6.83 


5.90 


6.60 


Post -test 


7.75 


6.00 


4.90 


6.00 


l.« 




0.00 


0.77 


1.93* 


0.67 

















*f><r.05. 
**p <r . 01 . 
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Results . On the pre-test children in the self-contained classroom 
at Estes Hills were again rated as more task-oriented and less distractlble 
than were childzen in the other settings. Children in the opp.n settings 
were less task-oriented than those in self-contained classrooms. There 
were significant differences among the schools in ratings of extroversion 
with Cairboro students rated as most extroverted, FPG students next highest, 
then Estes Hills and Seawall children, in that order. There xvrere no 
significant differences among schools in introversion, consideration or 
hostility. 

There were no differences from fall to spring on any dimension in 
ratings of children at FPG or Seawell. At Carrboro, students were felt ^ 
to be more task oriented and less introverted in the spring than in fall, 
while Estes Hills children were rated as more distractlble, and hostile 
and as less conslderai:c in the spring than they had been in the fall. 

Differences among the schools at the spring post-test were again 
found for task orientation and dlstractibility . Relative ratings among 
the schools for task orientation were not different from what they were 
in the fall. Dlstractibility ratings for students in the self-contained 
classrooms were lower than those for students from the open classrooms as 
thoy wi;rc in the Call. Extroversion ratings were no longer significantly 
different. 

Pi Kcusslon. Major dimensions of difference for the CBl ratings for 
ther.o FiMR children were task orientation and dlstractibility. Extroversion 
ha» alKO differed but less consistently. There were no differences between 
pre- and post- test ratings on any dimension for children in open classroom 
settings, while ratings for children in both self-contained classroom settings 
chan^'cd on various dimensions. Children in the four settings were rated 
as being more like each other this spring than thp.y had been In the fall. 
Last year children in the four settings were also rated as more slrailar in spri 
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than in the fall. Differences in teacher ratings have 
been found each year between studants in open settings and those in 
self-contained settings with teachers in open. classrooms rating their 
EMR children as less task-oriented and more distractible than teachers 
in solf-contained classrooms. 

At least part of the reason for this finding may lie in the fact that 
ratings of another's behavior, such as those required by the CBI, are 
made on the basis ot the existing frame of reference of the rater at the 
time the ratings are made. Previous experiences build an internal framework 
of expectancies, attitudes, and concepts on the basis of which new 
judgencnts are made. It is probable that more recent experiences have 
a stronger influence on new judgements than earlier ones. Thus, each 
person asked to make ratings does so on the basis of what he currently 
observes in the behavior the individual being judged and the anchor 
point provided by his past experiences. 

From this perspective, the open classroom teachers have a base of 
experience with normal children present in their current situations 
vhich provides an anchoring point of wider breadth than that provided the 
special education teachers. Teachers in self-contained EMR classes have 
only a narrow range of child behavior available in their recent past from 
which to hnse judgements of their present students. This permits their 
rnrln>;.s to be more influenced by their general beliefs and attitudes in 
rGfcrencc to their students and makes it more difficult for them to 
mofllfy their ratings by checking the actual behavior of a wide range of 
different children. 
Cl assrooni r i ehaylor 

SCAN categories from observations of 90 sscond grade subjects 
(McKlnney, Mason, Purkerson & Clifford, 197A) were factor analyzed. All SCAN 




from this project have been analyziKl or re-analy^ed In terms of the 
resulting twelve empirical categories. After being transformed into a 
proportion each category was treated with analyses of variance by school 
to examine differences among school mean scores. Data f>.om the first two 
project years will be found in Appendix C. Table 9 presents data from 
the current year. 

Results . Analysis of variance of the proportion of behavior in each 
SCAM dii^cnslon shows significant differences in three of the twelve categories. 
Students at FP6 showed the lowest frequency of attending behavior while 
those at Estes Hills showed the highest frequency of attending. There was 
a higher frequency of task oriented conversation at Carrboro and more social 
interaction at Seawell and FPG than at the other schools. Although it 
was not possible to perform the formal statistical analysis for six 
categories because there were no occurences of the particular behaviors at 
one or more schools » inspection suggests that Seawell students were 
involved In more constructive play than others » less non-constructive 
self-directed behavior was seen at FPG and Carrboro» and the least dependent 
behavior was observed in FPG and Seawell students. 

D iscussion. Eacli year of the study children In the self-contained 
classrooms were observed spending a larger proportion of their time paying 
attention than those in the open settings. Social Interaction, 
on t\\v other hand, has been consistently higher among children in the 
opon nettings. These interactions were with non-EMR children 95 percent 
of tho time at FPG and 68 percent of the time at Seawell. Thus, 
asKif',Mrii*nt to an open classroom setting does result in social contact and 
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Table 9 

Mean Proportions of Total Observations £or SCAN Dimensions: 1973-74 



l'" ■ ■ j 


Hean Proportions 






FPG 




woftx Doro 


Ksces Hills 


F-Ratl 




(N-A) 


(N-6) 


(N«9) 


(N»10) 




Constructive Self- 
Dlrected Activity 


35. A 




9A A 




2.09 


Attention/Participation 


17.5 


22 6 


^1 1 
• X 


/•ft 9 


3.11 


Constructive Play 


0.0 






0.3 




Task-Oriented Conversation 




0 1 

W • X 


J • u 


0.7 


2.9' 


Nnn-Cons tractive Self- 
Directed Activity 


0.0 


4.4 


0.9 


4.4 




Distract ibility 


12.2 


7.5 


9.9 


6.8 


1.1. 


Passive Waiting 


11.2 


10.8 


3.3 


4.4 




Gross Motor Activity 


6.6 


8.8 


8.5 


6.4 


0.5 


Social Inter a :t ion 


12.2 


12.0 


5.2 


2.5 


5.2k 


Dependency 


0.0 


1.8 


6.2 


3.5 




Aggression 


0.0 


0.1 


2.7 


0.0 




Teacher Interaction 


0.0 


0.5 


1.6 


0.5 





*£< .05. 
**p % .01. 
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interaction between EMR and non-EMR children. Behavior in the other 
categories has been more variable from year to year. 

This year there appeared to be more dependent and aggressive behavior 
among Carrboro students than was seen in the other schools or than 
had been observed among Carrboro children in previous years. Constructive 
play was prominent among Seawall students which may reflect the individualized 
program in effect there. 
Classroom Settings 

Data was collected for each SCAN observation period for teacher- 
direction or individual activity and t!ie number of children involved in 
the on-going activity. 

Results. The teacher was directly present in the activity of the 
observud child 31 percent of the time at FP6 and 46 percent of the time 
at Scawell. At Carrboro, she was directing the activity 56 percent of 
the time, while at Estes Hills, she was involved in the activity 75 percent 
of the rime. 

Students at FPG were observed to spend a large proportion of their 
time in individual activities (see Table 10). The remainder of their 
time was spent in activity with large groups or the entire class. At 
Scawell, individual and small group activity predominated. The pattern 
at Carrboro showed half the observation time being spent with the entire 
clasn and most of the remainder in Individual activity, while students at 
hstiw Hills spent a large proportion of their time in small group activities 
with very little time spent in larger groups. 

Discussion. Children in the open classrooms more often worked 
indepondently of their teacher than did those in the self-contained classes.. 
They also interactcil more with their peers than did the children in the 
self-contained classrooms. Many of these interactions were with non-T^lR 
children. l*his opportunity was not avai^^ble for the RMR children in 
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the self-contained classrooms who were largely, if not entirely, restricted 
to Interactions among themselves. The nature of the work done Independently 
of the teacher seemed to differ In one self-contained classroom, where all 
children were often assigned the same v;ork, and in the other and at FPG 
and Seawell, where It seemed more highly Individualized. 

FPG students differed from those at Seawell in that they were seen in 
fewer small group situations and in more settings involving large groups 
or the entire class. One self-contained classroom appeared to involve 
the children in either total group instruction with the teacher or in 
individual seat work. The other self-contained classroom presented settlrgs 
which Involved largely small groups or individual work. 

FPG and Seawell students spent a larger proportion of time in individual 
work this year^but Seawell students were observed in somewhat less 
constructive self-directed activity than were FPG students. Among Seawell 
studinits, the proportion of self-directed activity appears considerably 
lower this year than last. 

Ilic major dimensions which seem to separate open classrooms and self- 
coat alnc^d units continue for the third year to be the degree of structure 
and supervision provided for student activities and teacher expectations 
for pc^rformance. Similarly, qualitative differences in behavior between 
tho tvro open classrooms seem to be due to relative differences on these 
twi> dimensions. 

Yhc! available evidence continues to support the conclusion that quite 
suhtlf* changes in the classroom environment produce corresponding and 
prod irtnble changes in student behavior. These findings; suggest that 
intervention aimed at altering classroom process may be an effective 
means for facilitating greater productivity in the open environment. 
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Correlational Data 

Data from the aprlng of 1974 and SCAN data from 1974 wore correlated 
and are presented in Table 11. Similar data from the first two years of 
the study using the empirical SCAN categories will be found In Appendix C. 

Results > Full scale WISC scores correlated significantly only with 
PIAT Math» Information^ and Total Scores. Age correlated significantly 
with PIAT Information score, amount of interaction with teacher, and 
positive evaluations of school experience. 

Several PIAT subtest scores were significantly intercorrelated. The 
total PIAT score correlated significantly with all subtest scores (£<.01). 

Dependent behavior was significantly related to low reading recognition 
and total PIAT scores, and to greater amounts of aggression and teacher 
interaction. The frequency of social interaction was negatively related 
to dependent behavior. Children who showed high frequencies of attending 
also displayed less distractlbllity and passivity and more constructive 
scLr-dirccted behavior and social Interaction. 

Illf^h self-esteem was associated with higher achievement, more frequent 
social interaction, and a higher expectation of success. Higher 
oxiiresnlvencss and expectation of success correlated with positive 
ov i.l iiaC ion of school experience. High expectation of success was also 
assHcintcd with less frequency of self-directed constructive behavior and 
gross; motor activity • 

The expected high negative correlations were found between the polar 
CHI dimo.nslons — task orientation and distractlbllity, extroversion and 
introversion 9 and cunslderatencsr* and hostility. In addition, considerateness 
was associated with high lask orientation and low distractlbllity and 
ho.«Jtllity was associated with high distractlbllity and low considuraLencsy . 
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Tabla 11 

Correlatlotis imong Variables for Sprlngt 



Rdg .Rdg . Spg . Inf .Total 
Age Math Rec.Comp 



SCAN 



1 2 


3 


4 




D 


/ 


o 




in 


-30-04 


-04 


27 


36 


18 


-28 


-2A 


18 


02 


17 -11 


-14 


32 


10 


10 


01 


-13 


29 


-36 


09 -13 


-14 


37 


02 


08 




— w A 




— aZF 


21 -04 


23 


-00 


02 


-25 




— 


^AA 


^,A* 

— w 


29 -09 


23 


03 


18 


-07 


AA 


— J3 


.1 A 
— X*l • 


— 4X 


18 -08 


04 


27 


-06 


-11 


AA 

-04 


—28 


A9 

—03 


— 9I» 
—20 


-05 01 


-03 


21 


01 


17 


A£ 

-Oo 


AO 

-05 


23 


90 
—25 


15 -06 


-00 


28 


01 


06 


08 


-34 


16 


AAA 

-40* 


-55* 


-28 


01 


-25 


20 


-04 


10 


M4 

-01 


A A 

-02 




-18 


-13 


-01 -49** 


-47* 


-44 


-57** 


01 






-08 


07 


-32 


14 


19 


37 


-34 








-10 


22 


-16 


-03 


13 


07 










-23 


10 


-15 


10 


-04 












22 


13 


20 


33 














08 


28 


-19 
















25 


06 


















-44* 



Wise IQ 



A;;o 



07 63** 12 11 18 
29 09 17 13 

;»IA1 

Mathematics 44* 31 40* 

Reading Recognition 65**68** 

Reading Comprehension 45* 

Spelling 

Information 

Tctal 

SCAN 

Cimstructive Self-Direction 
A:, tent ion 
C( instructive Pley 
T.:sk Oriented Conversation 
Ncn-Constructive Self-Direction 
Dxstractibillty 
Passive Waiting 
Gross Motor 
Sccial Interaction 
Dependency 
;\;',Sression 
Teacher Interaction 
liiiTor.'icw 

S<:hool Experience 
Sclf-Esteem 
Fxpresslveness 
n::pectancy for Success 



48* 49** 
46* 37 

52** 79** 
36 74** 
21 57** 
35 71** 
76** 



u:r. 



r.isk Orientation 
nistractlblllty 
reversion 

• :;:rover3lon 
' •t.sidcratcness 



Tflble 11 1*8 
Variables for Spring, 1974 Data 
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9 
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16 
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08 
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06 


-05 
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Low hostility and hlgjh considerateness ratings correlated with more 
self*directcd constructive behavior. The frequency of social interaction 
was associated with low ratings in task orientation and high ratings in 
distractibility. 

Discussion. Both age and higher IQ were related to achievement variables. 
Only two other variables related significantly to age and none related to IQ. 
Older EMR children felt more unfavorable about their school experience 
and chey interacted less frequently with their teachers. This may be due 
to an increased Interest and ability to determine their own opinions and 
to control their behavior in regard to teacher interaction. 

Children who Interacted less frequently with their peers were more 
dependent » and had lower self esteem. Those who paid attention in class 
more frequently were involved in less distractible and passive waiting 
behavior but were also involved in less social Interaction and less self- 
directed constructive activity. 

Generally^ dependency^ high levels of teacher Interaction and low 
self c\ste.cm seem linked to lower levels of achievement. Considerate 
children showed a higher frequency of self-directed constructive behavior and 
lover frequencies of non-constructive » 8elf-*directed behavior. Less task- 
oricnLod and more distractible children emitted more gross motor behavior. 
Tnoiu^ children with low self-esteem were also more passive, and diildrcn 
who felt they were expressive » expected to be successful ard evaluated their 
srhciol experience favorably. 

Longitudinal Data 

In order to assess longitudinal trends, mean scores for subjects in 
the stud;' from Fall, 1972 to Spring, 1974 were compared across the four 
measurenents, i.e., Fall> 1972, Spring, 1973, Fall, 1973, and Spring, 197A. 
School by tine (4 x 4) repeat Cieasure analyses of variance wore performed for 
the continuing children in PTG (N-4), Seuwcll ( N « 5), Carrboio ( N « 9) and 

Estes Hills - 5) schools for scores on the PIAT and the CBI, The 
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three available scores (Fall, 1972, Spring, 1973 and Spring, 197A) for 
the Structured Interview were also treated by a school by time (A x 3) 
repeat measure analysis of variance. SCAN dimensions for 1972-*73 and 1973- 
74 were examined using related t,-test8. 
Subje ct Characteristics 

As can be seen In Table 12, there were no significant differences in 
IQ or age among children in the four schools who were in the study between 
Fall, 1972 and Spring, 197 A. 

Acad em ic A chievement. 

Two-way analyses of variance for repeat measures were used to examine 
PIAT scores for the four times the test was administered between Fall, 1972 
and Spring, 197A in the four schools (A times x A schools) as shown in Table 
13, In addition, analysis of covarlance was used to covary each pre-test 
(from Kill, 1972 testing) on the relevant post-test from each of the three 
later testings. 

KoMiiJ t R. Analysis of mean scores in mathematics shows that there were 
signiricnnt differences among the four schools and across time. Students 
at rro scored higher initially than those at the other schools and remained at 
hj;:hiM' l€>vcls throughout the tjme. Mean scores increased over time in all 
school.^.. When the scores from the Fall, 1972 testing were used as covariate 
for t hv later scores there were significant differences among schools in 
SprhiK, 1973, with Estes Hills students lover than others. No significant 
diftr^nncos wero found among the schools in Vail, 1973 or Spring, 197A (see Figur 

RcadLn^ rn'^ognition scores also showed significant differences among 
schools and across time. FPG students attained higher scores at all 
tcr»lina*; and all Increased slgniricantly over time. When the pre-tcst was 
covarled on the post-tests, hov.evor , there wo.re no significant diffoircnces 
anong schools (see Figure 2) . ilf^ 
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Table 13 

Mean PIAT Scores (Longitudinal Sample) 

KSTCOPf 









Mean Scores 


F-Ratio8 


FPG 
CN»4) 


Seawell 
(N=5) 


Carrboro 


Estes 
Hills 


School. .. 


Tins _ . 


Scb 


Math 
















Fall '72 


2.97 


1.90 


1.72 


1.96 








Spring m 
Fall '73 


3.65 


2.40 


2.21 


1.52 








4.17 


2.70 


2.44 


2.40 








Spring '74 


4.42 


2.66 


2.55 


2.32 
















4.07* 


13.92** 




Reading Recognition 

Fall *17. 








1.46 








2.67 


1.74 


1.82 








Spring '73 
Fall '73 


3.2vO 


1.90 


1.92 


1.74 






• 


3.22 


1.88 


2.12 


2.02 








Spring '7A 


3.17 


2.30 


2.28 


2.30 
















3.93* 


10.07** 




Reading Coi:iprchension 
















Fall '72 


3.27 


2.12 


2.15 


2.16 








Spring •73 


2.77 


2.32 


2.27 


1.92 








Fall ^73 


3.02 


2.44 


2.24 


2.26 








Spring '7A 


2.77 


3.06 


2.55 


2.62 


2.91 


4.11* 


2 


Spelling 
Fall ^72 
















2.75 


1.60 


1.67 


1.66 








Spring '73 


2.62 


2.34 


2.46 


1.46 








Fall '73 


2.50 


1.94 


2.41 


1.92 








Spring '74 


3.22 


2.38 


2.82 


2.10 
















2.60 


8.31** 


1 


Information 
















Fall '72 


4.70 


2.28 


0.98 


2.22 








Spring 


4.82 


2.38 


1.44 


1.84 








Fall '73 


5.37 


2.20 


1.84 


2.58 








Spring '74 


5.10 


2.64 


2.07 


2.88 
















11.74** 


5.93** 


1 


Total 
















Fall '72 


3.25 


1.72 


..1.55 


1.66 








Spring '73 


3.37 


2.14 


2.05 


1.56 








Fall '73 


3.57 


2.12 


2.02 


2.22 








Spring '74 


3.65 


2-. 50 


2.37 


2.34 
















7.92** 


29.19** 


L 



*g < . 05 . 
**p < .03 . 
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Heading cumprchonslon scores showed significant: interaction between 
school and time effects. Scores for students at FPG decreased over time, 
while students at the otb.r schools increased at different rates. The 
analysis of covariaace showed that when pre-tcst level was controlled 
there were significant differences among schools in Spring, 197A with 
Scawell students gntnlng most, students at Carrboro and Estes Hills gaining 
less, and FPG students losing ground relative to the others (see Figure 3). 

Spelling mean scores showed a significant increase over time, but 
there were no school effects. With pre-test scores as covarlatc there 
were significant differences amon*^ schools In the Spring and Fall of 
1973. These differences were not maintained In Spring, 1974 (see Figure 4). 
Students at FPG and Estes Hills did least veil in Spelling with Carrboro 
children scoreing higher than the others. 

Information showed a pattern similar to that of mathematics with 
sLgnif lc.nnt differences both among schools and across time. FPG students 
had better information scores at first and maintained their advantage over 
the two yearfi. When the pre-test was covaried, there were significant 
differences among schools only in Spring, 1974 when Carrboro students 
atLnincd most and FPG students did least well (see Figure 5). 

Total PlAT mean scores showed a significant increase over time for 
thi> longitUvUnal sample. FPG students scored at higher overall levels 
th:.\u HLiidciitG In the other schools and remained there. The children in 
the. oLhi^r three settings changed rank in relation to each other during 
thi: two year period. When analysis of covariaace was used on the Total 
PlAT Kcores, significant differences were found among schools. in Spring, 
1973 and Spi ng, 1974 (see Figure 6). Carrboro and Seawull students achieved 
beat overall and FPO students did least well when Initial level of 
achievunuiiit was controlled. / 
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Dlscu8slon» Tlicrc x^as a Btatlstlcally signfTTcant change ovor time 
for all FIAT achievement areas. TheHe changes » however^ were not large 
In actual grade equivalent terms. Change over the two years for the 
overall group ranged from a .32 years gain In reading comprehension to 
• 85 years In mathematics. The gain in total achievement averaged .67 
years for the two year period. 

Differences among the settings v/hen Initial achievement level was 
controlled were found only for reading comprehension^ information and 
total achievement. Different settings appeared to he differentially 
effective in various areas of achievement. In reading comprehension , 
placement In the open classroom setting with the individualized program 
(Seawelt) resulted in the greatest galn» while those in the open classroom 
with the resource teacher (FFG) gained least. In the area of information^ 
one sc4r*contalncd group gained most» while the group in the open setting 
with a resource teacher gained least. In total achievement^ the children 
in tho open classroom with the resource teacher gained leasts while 
thti other three groups gained similar larger amounts^ with an especially 
lar^i! gain in students in one self-contained classroom. 
Ji: '^<"hit r Rating s 

CKI ratings were analyzed with two way repeat measure analysis of variance 
(A t. iinort X 4 schools) for children in the project since Fall, 1972. These 
dritcH will be found in Table lA. 
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Tabic 14 

Mean Scores for the Longitudinal Snniplc on the CBI 







Mean Scores 




F-Ratios 




FPG 


Seawell 


Carrboro 


Estes Hills 


School 


Time 


Schc 
Tin 




(N?4Jl. , 




(N-9) 










f 

Task Orientation 
















Fall '72 


9.00 


5.40 


8.77 


11.60 








Spring /J 
Fall '73 


O AA 

o .00 


7,40 


8,88 


11.40 








6.50 


6.60 


9.11 


11.20 








Spring 


7 .25 


6.20 


9.88 


10.60 


11.04** 


0.72 


1 


Distractlbility 
Fall '72 
















8.50 


10.60 


8.33 


6.40 








Spring 73 
Fall "3 


0.75 


10.00 


7.33 


^ OA 

6 .80 








8.25 


10.80 


7.22 


6.40 








Spring •7A 


10.50 


11.00 


6.11 


6.60 


3.43* 


.43 




Extroversion 
















Fall '72 


8.75 


8.00 


9.33 


11.40 








Spring /J 
Fall '/3 


6 .75 


7.80 


9.00 


4 A ^ A 

10.60 








8.25 


6.40 


9.55 


9.20 








Spring /A 


8.25 


8.20 


9.88 


9.20 


2.89 


3.23* 


- 


Introversion 
















Fall '72 


8.00 


8.00 


5.66 


4.40 








11*11 

Spring tS 
Fall '73 




7.80 


4,77 


e /.A 

5.40 








7. 75 


7.20 


5.88 


^ AA 

6.00 








Spring 7'» 


7.75 


6.20 


5.11 


4.40 


4.09* 


1.41 




Consi da rate ne s s 
















Fall n?. 


10.25 


6.20 


9.55 


10.40 








Spring '73 
raxi /-J 


10.50 


7.20 


9.33 


9.60 










7.60 


10.11 










Spring *7'i 


10.00 


6.80 


9.77 


8.60 


3.85* 


.42 




Hostility 
Fall '72 
















5.75 


9.80 


6.77 


6.80 








Spring '73 


5.75 


9.60 


6.33.. 


8.00 








Fall '73 


6.00 


8.00 


6.44 


6.80 








Spring •7A 


5.50 


9.00 


6.55 


7.80 


1.80 


0.64 





* p<; .05. 
* * j? ^; .01. 
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Reaul ts. Task orientation was rated differently in the four schools 
but did not change slgnif icantly over time. Children at Estes Hills were 
rated as most task oriented nnd those at Seawell were seen as least task 
oriented. Those at Carrboro and PPG were rated at intermediate levels 
in this dinenslon. 

Children at Seawell were rated as most distract ible throughout the 
tv'o years with FPG students next highest and rising sharply in distractibility 
at the time of the final rating. Estes Hills ami Carrboro children were 
seen as least distractible throughout. 

Children in the two self-contained classrooms were rated as most 
highly extroverted. Estes Hills students were more highly rated in this 
dimension than Carrboro students at first but positions reversed at the last 
ratings with Estes Hills children being rated lower than their original 
ratln<;5i. Seawell and FPG students were described to be less extroverted than th 
othurjj, but their ratings were more variable across the four measures 
rev£'r5;irig position more than once. 

K;it ini'.j; on Introversion differed significantly among the schools but 
did not vary across time. FPG and Seawell students were perceived by their 
tcadipcs as more introverted than were Carrboro and Estes Hills children. 

VVr. .md Estes Hills children were rated variably in constderateness 
af.ri>:;:; f inc. Tlicy and Carrboro students were perceived as similarly high 
in thlf; dimension while FPG students were described as low. There were 
no j:ii^pJ f ii-ant differences among schools or across time In ratings of 
hofii i 1 ity. 

infJiuiKsion^ The longitudinal data on the Clil showed few changes over 
time* tlmt were not specific to particular schools or settings. Children In 
the open scttlnj'S were accn as less task oriented and taore dlstrnctiblc thin 
those In seU contain'.*.! classroom:; with the difference in dlstracLibiliiy 
increasing over time. gy^. 




4/» 

Similar results x^are found for introversion and extroversion with 
students in open settings being rated as less extroverted and more introverted 
than those in self-contained settings. Those in self-contained classrooms 
v/ere seen as less extroverted across time. g£jj jUJUL 

While all students were rated similarly in hostility, those at 
Seawel] were seen as less considerate than those in the other settings. 
Hostility ratings were more viriable for students at FPG from one rating to 
the next. 

As has been previously mentioned, ratings of another's behavior are 
made on a basis of previous experiences which establish an internal 
frimjework of expectancies, attitudes, and concepts. New experiences feed 
into the matrix of this existing framework to form the basis for new 
judgements. It seems reasonable that recent experiences influence new 
judgements more strongly than do cailiev ones. Thus, each person asked 
to make ratings, such as the CBl, does so on the basis of what he currently 
obsFirvos in the behavior of the individual being judged and an anchor 
point provided by his past experiences. 

From this perspective, the open cJassrocm teachers continually have a 
baHO of experience with normal children present which provides a constantly 
updated anchoring point of wider breadth than the special education teachers 
havo .ivaiJable in their self-contained classrooms. On the other 
hiiiul, tht! teachers have used the CBI several times in the course of the 
study, wliich may have provided all of them a broader base for their 
jud};iM!i»rntf; au time passes and more ratings arc made. 
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Because the Interview was done in the fall only jahetvx 
subjects entered the project and children In the longitudinal sample could 
have entered either In fall of 1972 or 1973, the fall Interview*/ scores 
were not considered. Mean scores from the two spring administrations were 
compared for students In each of the four schools by means of repeat 
measure analyses of variance for school and time (4 schools x 2 times). 

Results. As can be seen In Table 15, there were no significant 
differences among schools or between the two administrations of the Interview. 

Discussion. There appear to be no differences in the four variables 
measured with the Structured Interview for the longitudinal sample. This 
may, of course, h& due to the nature of the instrument* It did appear to 
the interviewer that the children enjoyed it less each time the experience 
was repeated. 
Cictstfro om Behavior 

SCAtl classroom behavior observations were collected only tv7lce in mid-year 
of .1972-73 and 1973-74. On those two occasions, observations were made of 
each child during five minutes for each of four days. The frequency that 
onrh SCAN dimension occurred was converted into a proportion of the total 
ohservatJons. These proportions were then examined by means of analysis of 
v«irf:ii)co done for students in the four schools and related t^ tests on 
dlffiM-cmcoH from one year to the next. Table 16 shows the average proportion 
of behavior in the 12 SCAN dimensions for children in the longitudinal sample 
in the four settings. There were no occurrences of some SCA:i dimensions for 
sorn'- schools; therefore, no formal statistical analysis for differences among 
schools wars possible for them. 
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Tablt! 15 

Structured Interview Scores for Spring 1973 and Spring IQ?'* (Longitudinal Snioplc) 





Mean Scores 


r-Ratios 




ITG 1 


>c£well 


Carrboro 


Estes 
















Ilills 






SdiC 




rN-»4^ 


fK»4> 






Srhnni 




Tim 


1 

School Experience 


1 




• 










Spring '73 


65.75 


54.75 


62.44 


69.20 








Spring '74 


61.00 


64.00 


59.11 


70.20 


















1.38 


0.07 


2. 


Self-Esteen 
















Spring '73 


41.25 


35.50 


34.44 


41.00 








Spring '74 


53.75 


42.75 


32.55 


35.40 


















2.60 


1.29 


2 


Expressiveness 
















Spring '73 


22.75 


23.0tf* 


24.44 


25.20 








Spring '74 


21.75 


24.33 


23.33 


26.60 


















.98 


.02 




Expectancy for Success 
















Spring '73 


88.75 


78.33« 


82.22 


87.80 








Spring '74 


75.50 


81.33 


72.66 


80.00 


















0.29 


2.90 


0 
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Results » 'riiere were significant differences among schools in the 
proportion of constructive self-directed activity observed during both 
years. FPG and Carrboro students did not change in either year in 
thlb dimension. Both Seawell and Estes Hills children, however, were seen 
in significantly less self-directed activity in 1973-74 than they had been 
the previous year« 

Attending behavior was also different in the four schools both 
years. FPG students were lowest in this behavior both years, not showing 
significant differences from one year to then next. Students in the 
other three schools each increased significantly in the amount of attending 
behavior observed. 

Pafsslve behavior did not differ among students In the four schools 
but did decrease sharply among students ac FPG, Carrboro and Estes Hills. 
Difitrart.ible behavior did not vary significantly among the schools and 
then* were no changes in this dimension. Amounts of social interaction 
diffoDril significantly among the children in the four schools in 1973-74. 
Althou{ih differences in 1972-73 v; j re not significant in this dimension, 
they wore in the same direction v;ith the students at FPG and Seawell 
into r.ic ting with others more often than those at Carrboro or Estes Hills. 
Only Kr.to.» Hills children changed in this dituension from last year to 
thi.s ycar» showing a significant decrease in their amount of social interaction. 

The proportion of behavior found in the other six categories was 
Sinn I I or non-existent. There v;as essentially no constructive play seen 
aa>i;h»MV except at Seawell school during 1973-74. Non-constructive self- 
dircc I'^'.d activity was morc^ proinlnant at Seawell especially during; 1973-74. 
Cross motor . activi ty, aggrcs5ii.on and ceacher interaction wa^ not proniin-int 
in any 5;ettLng cither year. 




Mean SCAN Proportions for the LongitucUn.il Sample 
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Mean Proportions 




F-Ra 




Scawell 


Carrboro 


Kstr:s 
Hills 


Constructive Self-Direction 




• 
■ 








1972-1973 


25.8 


51.1 


23.5 


34.1 


5.' 


1973-1974 


35.4 


14.6 


28.6 


14.1 


3. 


t_ 


1.59 


4.90** 


1.49 


4.57** 




Attending 












2972-1973 


3.5 


4.1 


20.1 


25.1 


11. 


1973-1974 


17.5 


25.0 


31.1 


61.8 


5.. 


Ji 


1.34 


2.19* 


2.41* 


2.67* 




Constructive. Play 












1972-1973 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




1973-1974 


0.0 


13.8 


.9 


0.0 








3.74** 


1.00 






Task Oriented Conversation 












1972-1973 


1.0 


0.1 


1.5 


0.0 




1973-1974 


1.4 


0.1 


3.0 


0.5 


2. 


jt 


1.00 


0.0 


1.04 


2.44* 




Kon-Constructive Self-Direction 












1972-1973 


1.4 


2.3 


0.7 


0.8 


1. 


1973-1974 


0.0 


5.3 


0.9 


2.3 




t 


2.04* 


0.73 


0.51 


1.50 




Distractibllity 












1972-1973 


13.3 


4.6 


11.4 


11.0 


2 


19 73-] 9 74 


12.2 


8.6 


9.9 


6.8 


0 


t_ 


0.2 


0.89 


0.83 


1.17 




Pajisiviliy 












1972-1973 


25.8 


12.0 


26.1 


18.8 


2 


1973-19/4 


11.2 


10.5 


3.3 


2.0 


\ 


t^ 


2.41* 


0.41 


9.78** 


3.53** 




Gross Mo? or Activity 












1972-1973 


12.9 


13.0 


6.3 


7.1 
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Dlficussion> Differences in classroo.n behavior «aiuong children in the 
four settings are complex. Last year children in one open classroom 
(Sea:7ell) were observed in more constructive self-directed behavior than 
either students in the other open classroom (FPG) or in one self-contained 
class (Carrboro) • Students at Estes Hills were also high in this 
behavior. During the current year there has been a reversal In standings 
on this dimension In wliich children in the FPG open classroom and the 
Carrboro self-contained classroom remained at about the same level, while 
children in the Seawell open classroom and the Estes Hills self-contained 
classroom decreased sharply. 

Proportion of attending seemed related to the above. FPG students 
did not shift In the proportion of time spent attending, while children 
in the other three settings increased their attending behavior. 
Studcnttf at Seav^ell and Estes Hills showed particularly large incre/ises 
here. Tho. large proportion of constructive play seen at Seavell School 
also Kiiciiis related to the drop in constructive self-directed behavior and 
th«^ increase seen In attending and is consistent v/lth the individualized 
pro;',i.T.n at Seawell, 

Soci.nl interaction has been consistently higher in open classrooms 
whvn tlic! entire group of children is considered. For the longitudinal 
gro:i}>, however, this difference was not statistically significant last 
yenr. This year, however, children at FPG and Seawell were similarly high 
in ih 'lr proportion of social interaction, while children in the two 
sol r-contalned classrooms showed lower proportions of this diinension. 
Students at Kites Hills, in fact, decreased the proportion of tine spent 
infctrcK ting with each other. 

Vac: longitudinal data showed no differences among settings in either 
depenclcnc or passive behavior tliis year or last. Students at Fi'C, hovt?virr^ 
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were seen in leas dependent and passive bchavJor this year tlian lost, 
appearing more similar to the children at Seovrell than they had the 
previous year. Reduction in the proportion of passive behavior in the 
two self-contained classrooms v;aR even more striking this year. Children 
at Carrboro, however, were nore dependent in their behavior this year 
than they had been. Although the difference was not significant, students 
at Estcs Hills also showed a strong tendency in the sane direction. 
/^'^^9!^^^, ^^y^yp'^^^ ^ °^ Ju n ior High Sc h ool Subjects 

The PIAT was administered to EIR children who had gone from this 
program into junior high school in the spring of their first junior high 
school year. There were such children who left elementary school in the 
spring of 1972 and some who loft in the spring of 1973 in the above group. 
The disLribution of children in terms of their initial placement in a study 
setting was such that it was desirable to group them according to whother 
tlwy c-iH:ip from an open or self-contained setting. Then the PIAT scores 
t'.Kli obl:alncd In his last spring before going to junior high and those 
obtai isC'd in tlie spring of the first junior high year were compared by using 
_t tosts for related measures. Also, t-tests for independent measures were 
ustid to compare differences in mean scores between the two settings. 

Ut's ulLs . There were no significant differences between chiluren from 
opou or self-contained classrooms at pro-testing for any of th:: six 
{:iib( t-.-.t;: of the PIAT (see Tabic 17). Significant differences were 
f«>uii'.l boLweon the scores obtained in the elementary school and those from 
thf j.prlng cf the first junior high school year for children from sclf- 
conlaLned classrooms in mathosnitics . Children from the open classrooms, howev 
obLnlned significantly higher scores in roathnm;itics (p<.05), reading 
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Table 17 

Mean riAT Scores for EUR Subjects in Junior High School 



Mean Score £5 



Mathematics 

Sp ring-Elerientary 
Spring-Junior High 
Related t^ 

leading Recognition 
Spring-Elementary 
Spring-Junior High 
Related £ 

Reading Coiuprt'.hension 
Sprinr.-Elenentary 
Sprinj'- Junior High 
Rf>.latc;d ,t 

Spell iKj', 

Spr 1 nj' -Elementary 

Sprin?' -Junior High 
Itelat fd t 

Info r-mL ion 

Sp ri iig-Elnnentary 
Spriny-Junior High 
Rt»l;il I'd t 

Total 

Spri.i,'-Klf.:aentary 

Spri li,'. - Junior High 

rajlaf':d t 



Open 
(N=12) 



3.65 
A. 55 
2.92* 



2.93 
2.96 
.30 



3.00 
3.A2 
2.48* 



3.53 
A. 05 
2.11* 



2.65 
A. 08 
3.97** 



3.08 
3.65 
5.20»-* 



Self-Contained 



2.98 
3.51 
2.14* 



2.25 
2.41 
.87 



2.56 
2.66 
.73 



2.66 
2.45 
.85 



3.33 
3.80 
1.69 



2.65 
2.80 
1.77 



1.73 
0.00 



1.56 
1.21 



1.16 
1.59 



1.05 
1.69 



.90 
.39 



1.12 
1.87 



* p< .05. 

vk* p<: ,01 . 
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conprohenslon (p<.05), information (p< ,01) spoiling (p<.05), and 
total test (p<.01) at the end of their first year of junior high. 

Discussion > There were no significant difference's between EMU 
children coming from open and self-contained classrooms in their last 
snrlng of elementary school. EMU youngsters coming out of open, 
mainatrcamed elementary school classes gained significantly in four 
areas of achievement and in overall achievement during their first- 
jimlor high school year. EMR children from self-contained special 
education classes, gained significantly only in mathematics in their 
first year of junior high school. Children from the open classrooms 
achieved significantly better on the total test than did those from self- 
contained classrooms at the end of their first year in junior high. 
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Sociodrama Program^ 

Objectives 

The soclodramatlst met with a group of children in each of the four 
settings once a week for 50 minute periods utilizing group discussion, 
creative drama and group process evaluation. The groups at Estes Hills 
and Carrboro consisted solely of EMR children from self-contained classrooms 
xdille the groups at FPG and Seawall consisted of both EMR and non-EMR 
children from open classrooms. Non-EMR children in tiese groups were 
selected from FPG students because their teachers thought they could 
benefit from the group experience and from Seawell because it was felt 
that they could strengthen the group. 

Objectives of the sociodrama project were: (1) to increase self-- 
esroc!in;(2) to improve attitude towards school; (3) to increase appropriate 
clas!;r(iom behavior; (4) to increase ability to generate alternative 
solutJon5i to problem social situations; and, (5) to increase the contribution 
of id^!«T: and appropriate motor and verbal activity during sociodrama sessions. 
JlVl'f r I VJ- ion of Procram^ 

Son1odr.^ma sessions were started in all four schools by October 1, 

197.i. A total of 23 children had had previous experience with sociodrama. 

By ri|iriai;, 1974, ntudcnts in Carrboro and FPG fiad met 27 times, those 

at Si-awoTl had met 23 times and those at Estes Hills had met 30 times. 

A description of the sociodrama sessions, as reported by the soclodramatis t, 

froiri uarh school v;ill be presented hero, followed by data from the evaluation 

li:;5t.rur»f.-nts. Appendix D has a list of specific topics covered in the 

sociodrama sessions. 

■^Techniques of data collection and instrumentation were developed, 
data was collected^ and much of tiu» section was written by Susan Croenbcrg 
with •-'Sfi is Lance from Vlckl Weiner. 

^This information was supplied by Ms. Joan Tutel, Socl.odrar.viLiii t . 



FPG, Four EMR students and seven non-EI<fR students have been in 
soclodrama at FPG school since the first session on September 24 » 1973. 
With the students coming to soclodrama from three, different pods and 
having to leave the classroom building and go to the research building 
(a distance of approximately 1/2 block) it was relatively difficult to 
form a cohesive group. By January » however^ the group was proceeding 
smoothly with its members behaving responsibly much of the time. 

Most of the children participated and attended well although there was 
occasional disruptive behavior on the part of some and others participated 
only occasionally. This group demonstrated clearly in discussion and 
performance that they felt children must learn to solve many of their 
own school -based problems. They tended to seek little authority*«flgure 
(teacher, principal) intervention in their skits. 

thv. quality of the role playing improved greatly as the behavior 
stabLlixod. One EMR boy assu!ned a leadership role during the last two 
mont.hss, to the degree that it must be regarded as a break-- through for him. 
All the I;mR students progressed and communicated positive attitudes towards 
this ac:tjvity and about themselves with the exception of one boy whose 
respcin:;^ have vacillated betwc*on appropriate^ sensitive participation to 
wlthdrnv/al. 

It is Important to note that there has been positive and sustained 
Inlci action between EMR and non-EMR students in this group - associations 
IniLiatt'd through the soclodrana activity have been reinforced in other 
schoul activities . 

S o awe 11. Six EMR and five non-EMR children have been in the 
soclodrama group since Scptor.ber 26, 1973. In view of previous difficulties 
in establish Inj; a functionin.'j vjroup at Seawell, positive students with 
leadership potential were selected to fJll out the n'm^iinlng spacea in 
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this soclodrama group, with the hope that thoy would serve as models 
for the EMR students. Throufih January this failed to provide the support 
noc!d«d as two of theae students felt uncomfortable in the £sroup and 
reacnted being in it. Although the others cooperated very well, they 
did not exert the stabilizing influence expected. 

Sorae progress has been made since last year. All EMR students in the 
group previouHly were willing to perform and seemed to feel successful when 
they did so. Despite the establishment of simple ground rules developed 
by tho entire group, it was seldom possible for all the members to adhere 
to them. In January there still was much hostility and inability to 
settle; down. Tills may have reflected the children's apparent feeling 
that they had complete freedom of activity while in school and their 
expectation that this would be true in all school activities. However, the 
studi nLj slowly learned ho\* to attend to the discussions preceding and 
fo] lowing dramatL nations and became much more receptive Lo the actual 
proccilun- of roltr-playing, so that by mid-year they often became very 
involved in the presentations at .least for short periods of time. 

'JV/o 1:mk boys have shown considerable improvement in attending behavior, 
and i/i lllngness and ability to perform in the dramatizations. They have 
bft-ri !;jvorab.ly influenced by the presence and cooperative behavior of two 
of H. ; rion-KMR boys. By spring there way no doubt that the inclusion of 
ff.nr iJo.iiLlvc!, cooperative, non-lMR students finally became an effective 
inl lut iu.c; on the others, although one EMR girl seemed to remain threatened 
by tlif;ir prt^sonco. 

I'o.ir factors which may be seen as [ositive indications of the group 

activity were chat: 

1. All the students clnmon^d to have the oppoi;tuuLty to have "a gue::t" 
attend a session with him. Vo wore able to si;t up a procedure wherd)-- all 
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the group members agreed that positive cooperation by a group mo.niber 
warranted his riglit to bring a guest for a future session. 

2. All of the students entering Junior High next year indicated 
to mo that they wished to take creative drama there. 

3. This year the group vrhlch has met in the music storage-conference 
room has had less difficulty in learning the instruments alone and has 
been eager to help arrange chairs into the circle. 

A. The level of concentration was often so Improved thai the quality 
of the skits and degree of problem solving they generated were at a much 
highc^r level than at any time during the other two years of the sociodrama. 

Ca r rb pro. With only one new child the Carrboro group has responded 
enthusiastically and very cooperatively to the sociodrama situation since 
the inttial session. Every child has been willing to participate; all 
appccirvd to experience feelings of success and satisfaction in their 
pcrrfonnanc.e. There has been noticeable improvement in several children who 
were quite shy and hesitant last year. On the whole^ attending behavior has 
boon r;ood; the group has been responsive^ flexible^ and able to focus 
upon tlic: process of selecting alternative solutions to problems^ often 
artivi.n{t at them without much intervention from the sociodrama facilitator. 

Thc!y have not brought in authority figures to solve problems as 
ofrim a:: have clilldren in the other self-contained classroom. On the other 
haiul^ Lhoy have been more prone to appeal to authority than were the 
children in the open setting at FPG. 

Their responses to the last three sociodrama sessions on preparation 
for innlnst reaming were quite meaningful. Ry the third session^ thc?y were 
beginning to conceptualize the fact that they will be on their own far 
more noxt year. They were ablci to verbalize and act out both their fears 
and anticipations about this change to regular cl.'i.oarooras next year. 
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However, many of thoir noclodramati./ratlons indicated that they can be 
easily mnlpulatcd and swayed by othc^r pooplc. Follov7-up work in social 
probloiu solving should he planned as a support measure for next year» 
particularly for those children entering junior high school. 

This has been a rather stable » responsive group to work with during 
the past three yerars. 

Estes Hills . Seven of these children had exposure to soclodrarria 
last year v/hilc four were new to it this year. Of these four newcomers, 
one respon'iled immediately with enthusiasm, ability, and leadership while 
the other three were somewhat hesitant and reticent. All were attentive 
and cooperative. 

There have been four outstanding leaders in this group who assumc^d much 
responsibility. By mid-year all students participated voluntarily; there 
was impruvcment in the areas of skills and self-expression for all. The 
group functioned beaui:ifully when the classroom teacher was in the room, 
and (II Kintegrnted when she was not there. As long as she was present, the 
studcnt.s wore able to focus upon the activity at hand, participate 
adeqiicircly In group discussions, perform well in roles, and refrain from any 
disrupllvf or hostile interact ions . 

Whfin f;lie left the room, several of the students were unable to 
cono n! r.ir.c> became hostile toward one another. Initiated verbal and physical 
fljlliis, ;ir!d becc;me quite agitated. Concurrently, they said they liked 
soci oilr.fui.i, wantod to continue with the activity of the moment, and 
yell oil rif. one another to be quiet. 

Ill the sociodrania sessions, groat emphasis hcis been placed upon the 
n'l^cossity «nnil opportnnlt Ins for decision malcing, establishing a vaJulng 
prorctss, self-control, etc, but progresi; in those areas dow; not anpoiir to 
havt: been a:; riarliod at liritv:; Hills an it wo.rs at Ccirrboro. Tuir: f;roup las 
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had difficulty In selecting alternative solutlonr; to problems without 
considerable intervention from children taking authority figure roles. 
Often, resolution of a probl^^m situation In the sociodLJma was attempted by 
bringing in authority figures (such as teacher, principal, parent) x^ho solved 
the problem In authoritarian style. Solutions were rare]y found by 
those in child roles. 

It would appear that the transition to classroom settings where 
more enphasis is placed upon self-direction will be more difficult for 
these students. If any group of students warrants the time for follow-up 
research efforts after Lhc changes into regular classrooms and the Junior 
Ugh school have been completed, it should be this group. Appendix 
presents activities in the soclodrama group this year. 
Test Instruments 

Scyll -Cone o pt. The Self -Concept Questionnaire was designed to c]ir:it 
tho child's feelings about himself through hta perceptions of others 
fecLiii;^^ <ibout him, his feelings about his behavior, school performance and 
physicaJ self. Each child was requested to make a verbal response to each 
of ten incomplete sentences presented orally by the examiner^ 
A vcrbtitlm record was made of cadi response. Each response was scored 
accor'ling to whether a positive, neutral or negative feeling was expresstsd. 
For ox.HiiiiJi*, iter.13 such as '^My teacher thinks I . . . 'am smart.'" or 
"My frii/nds think I . . . 'am kind.*" were scored as positive; items such 
as "l/lioii it co;nc's to looks I . . . 'am in between.'" or "Compared with other 
kids I . . . 'am the same.'" were scored as neutral; and items such as "The 
way 1 usually act mako.s me fool . . . 'cmb.irassos . '" were scored as 
nc,;.;tlvc. Responses were scored on agreement ol two scorers, llirec 
points wore assigned for ijositlve responses, two points for neutral response:^ 
and on-j point for nngatlve re.ipcui.sas . 



Total score and the number of each kind of response were recorded. 
The questionnaire was administered in October and in May. 

At titude Towards School. The Attitude Towards School Questionnaire 
was designed to assess the child's feelings about school by clicitint; 
his perceptions of school activities^ school staffs and other studetits 
in response to ten incomplete sentence items. The administration and 
scoring procedures were the same as for the Self-Concept Questionnaire. 
It too was adninistered in October and in May. 

Social Problem Solving* The Social Situation Questionnaire was designed 
to c!S5;ess the student's ability to generate alternative solutions to 
social problems as well as to assess the appropriateness of his solutions. 
The tost consists of descriptions of eight social situations judged to be 
sitnilnr to those often encountered in school. Each situation was read 
to tli(* r.tudent who was then asked to generate alternative solutions. 
Ke::ii(Mi.Si*:i were scored as appropriate or inappropriate on agreement of two 
scorers. For cxcimplc, for the question^ "A student In the class comes 
over aiul shoves you for no reason. V/hat would you do?", "Tell ^he teacher" 
or "ic'll him to leave me alone" were judged to be appropriate responses, 
whtlct "Shove him back" or "Beat him up" were judged to be inappropriate 
r<^'5;j)pnsos. 

'I'oLaJ number of responses, numbc^r of appropriate responses, and 
mil ;i(*r at inappropriate responses v;ere recorded. The questionnaire was 
adKiini Uered in October and in Hay. 

QuMl itati v e Ra tings . The Qualitative Sociodrama Rating Scale was 
dosij',n%jd to measure the degrewi that each child manifested given characteristics 
describt'd by the sociodramatist as important for effective participation in 
sociodrait^n. It is in a ratln;; scale format which was filled out by the 
r.ocJodraiViat ist. Each child was rated on twelve diravmslon^ of attitude and 
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behavior according to a five point scale. The scale was filled out In 
October and in May. 

S oclodrana Behavior. The Sociodrama Behavior Schedule, consisting 
of 8 behavior rating categories (see Appendix A), was designed to classify 
relevant on-going behavior during sociodrama sessions. Subjects were 
observed in succession, at ten second intervals for six five minute periods 
spnced two nlnute.H apart. ThuR^ there were thirty observations per session 
for each child. Observations were made of each child on two successive 
sessions providing a total of sixty observations per child. Observations 
were made in October^ January and May. Inter-*scorer reliability of 
.97 for two observers was established. 

Cl assroom Behavior. The Classroom Behavior Schedule consists of 8 
behavior categories (see Appendix A) designed to classify relevant 
classroom behavior. Observations were taken In the classroom for each child 
on four successive days in October and in Hay. Each child's behavior was 
rocorcU d every ten seconds for five minutes, giving a total of 120 
obfUfrvttlons per child for four days. 
Subje cts 

Subjects for this evaluation were selected from two groups of children 
who participated in socLodraT'a activities. One group was composed of 
stud-nt.; from the self-contained EMR classroom at Estes Hills. The other 
group was composed of both EMR and non-EMR children from the open classrooms 
at Ki'c: who were in soclodrana. Subjects given the Self-Concept Questionnaire, 
Attitmlrr Towards School Questionnaire, Social Situation Questionnaire, and 
tho Sociodrama Qualitative Rating Scale Included four male EMR i;tudents 
fro!:i the Estes Hills group, four male EMR students and four non-EMR 
studonto (two male and two fe:r.r,lo) from the FPC group • All EMR studtuits at 
IrTG who participated In sociodrania wore males, therefore males were sol^jcted 
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fruiu tbc Estes Hills group In order to eliminate sex dlfXercncoR between 
these two groups of HMR children. Non-El IR subjects from FPG included 
foniiles because there were not four non-EMR male students in the group at 
FPG. 

Soclodrama Observations were made on the EMR students and non-EIIR 
students for whom questionnaire data was obtained. Four additional female 
EMR students at Estes Hills were observed in order to obtain data that 
were more representative of total group behavior during the Soclodrama 
sessions there. 

Classroom observations were made on the four EMR students at Estes Hills 
and the four EMR students et FPG for whom questionnaire data had been 
obtained. 
Res ill Ls 

The Kolmogorov-Smirnov two sample test was used to compare data for 
VVC »:MU children with those at Estes Hllls^and FPG EMR students with the 
VVC non-l^MR children on the Self Concept Questionnaire, Attitude Tw/ards 
School Qucr.stiomiaLrc and Social Situation Questionnaire given in the fall 
and in the 5;pring. There were no significant differences between these 
ftroup:: on the qucs1:lonnaire data eilijcr time (sec Table 18). 

Tlif l.M.lco;:oii matched pairs signed ranks test was used to compare f =»11 
and fiprinj; questionnaire data for the total sample and for EMR children 
in IU(\ Sci-iplc. On the Self-Concept Questionnaire there were significantly 
fc-w<*? f)r)riLt lve responses in the spring for the total sample (p ^ .01) and 
for thf 1 MR children (p-: .02) than there had been In the fall. ITiero were 
5;ji;tii f icfuitly greater numbers of negatisre and neutral responnes corahinecl 
in tho .'jprinj; for the total sample: (p< .01) and for the KMR children 
(p<.0'>). Tot-il Kcore on the qiicsLlonnalni was si S"i.fie»intTy lot;er in the 
KprJiift for the total rrmple (p< .01) and for KMK diildrf.a (|>.:;.05). 
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On the Attitude Towards School Questionnaire there were no significant 
difference between fall and spring data. 

On the Social Situation Questionnaire the total number of responses 
was significantly smaller in the spring than in the fall for the EIR 
children (s<.05). However, there were significantly fcwar inappropriate 
responses in the spring than in the fall for EMR children (p -^.QS). 
In addition, the proportion of appropriate responses to total responses 
was significantly higher in the spring than the fall for EMR children 
(f <.05), although there was not a significant difference between 
number of appropriate responses in the fall and spring. 

'Jlie Wllcoxon matched pairs signed raiiks test was also used to compare 
fall and spring data from the Qualitative Rating Scale. Scores were 
significantly higher in the spring than In fall for EMR children 
(p < .0^). Figures 7, 8, and 9 show mean ratings on the Qualitative 
RaLJnj: Scale for FPC E!4R, FPG non-EMR and Estcs Hills EMR children in 
thr fall and in tho Sjirlng. 

The frcquennies of behavior in each category of classroom and 
socio :ran!.i observations were transformed Into proportions of the total 
observations made. EMR children in the two schools were compared on each 
projuirtion in the eight Classroom Observation categories using independent: 
t-tr«;ts. Fall and spring mean proportions were compared for each category 
in cacli :9chuol using related t^tests (see Table 19). 

Tne Classroom Observations shox^'od no difference.' from fall to spring 
for any category in either school. Students i.. FPG were observed In more 
non-at tfviding and work prepar.iLlon and in less con«tructivc X7ork and 
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12 3 

low 



5 

hi eh 



vith 1 being equal to alnont no evidence of th2 characteristic . and 5 
beins equal to a very high degree of the characteristic. 



1. feeling of comfort 



2. self-confidence 
12 3 



3. cooperation 




A. acceptance o 
1* 2 



f^othfers (their ideas, feelings, performance, as a parson) 

, i 

^' others) /'''^°'' toiraxd'^ others (encourageaient of others , support of 

1 /2 3 i ^» 5 . ^ * 
\ 

6. pppropriatenb^ ofVespor.sc 
123S4N5 

/. involvement in peVfornance 
1 2 3 \ Is 

. / 

8. involvecaat as a fiioAbcr of the group 



9. fllii.lity to . con^anickte ideas during perforciance 
1 2 5 4 V 5 

/ 

10. r.l>lUty to y.'ii.:ir.uni<catc during group discussions 
1 2 <. 3 / A 5 

\ 

1.'.. oclgLnality \ ^ 

1 2 3\ A\ 5 

\ 



12. t;puataneitv 

1 2^3 



\ 



5 



Fall 73 x= 3. 

Spring 74 x= A 



Figure 7. Moan Ratings Given Estes Hills KMR Children by Soclodrnnmtist. 
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FPG EMR 

Quail t at j.vG S oci od ran«i Rii Li n t< S cp 

Please rate (circle) the dogrea to vy'nich the child nanifesto tha 
f ellowlns diaractcivistics according to tha following scale : 
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1 2 
low 



5 

high 



vith 1 being equal to alnost no evidence of the characteristic , and 5 
being equal to a very high degree of the characteristic. 

1. feeling of comfort 

1 2 3 ,4 5 



2. self-confidencl 
12 3 



I 



3. cooperation 

1 2 

4. acceptance a£ otUers (their ideas, feelings « performance, as a person) 



5. helping bet 
others) 
1 2 



avlor /towards others (encouragenent of others, support of 
I 



6. appropriateness of rdsponsc 
1 2 3 > A ^ 

I 

7. involvement in Aerformartce 
1 2 3 ) A ^ 

8. involvecsnt as k mciJiber of the group 
1 2 3 ( <f» 5 

\ 

9. ability to coitcrAalca&B ideas during perfonaance 
1 2 3 > A ^ 

10. ability to o^^inoiunicat/ during group discussions 
1 2^ 3 A^ 5 

\ 

A \S 
\ 

\ 

A ^ 

Fall 73 X = 3.00 

Spring Vi A.2 



1.1. o<rtgi.nality> 
1 2 

12. spontaneity 
1 2 



Ficuro 8. Monn RjithiKS (liven ITC liMR Children by Soclo(lr;imntif;L. 
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Please rate (circle) the dosrce to v.»hich the child nanifests the 
f ollovins ch ax-act eristicM according to the following acalo : 

12 3 A 5 
^ low high 

v:ith J being equal to alnost no evidence of the characteristic, and 5 
beins equal to a very high degree of the characteristic. 

1. feeling of comfort 
1 3 4/ 5 

- / 

2. self-confideVicc 

1 2 X <4 5 

3. cooperation \ ^ 
1 2 3 \4 ^ 

4. acceotance of c/thers (tllelr Ideas » feelings » perfonoance, as a person) 
12/4^ 

5. helping behavior towards others (encouragaoant of others , support of 
others) / / 

- 4 I 5 ' 

6. appropriatentess of reJponse 
12^4)5 

7. involvement performance 

3 f 5 

8. involvement /as a medber of the group 

9. ability to cciicr.utiicate ideas during performance 

12^^45 

10. ;ibility to/comtnuAicate during group discussions 
1 K 3 i 4 5 

I 

11. origln-ilit^^. , 
1 2 ) 3 I 4 5 



12. spontaneity/ ^ 
1 2 I 3 J 



I 

4 



Fall 73 X » 2 



- Spring 7A x 

Fi5»urc!9, Mean Rntlng.s Given FPG Non-EMR Children by Sociodramtlst. 
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Table 19 

Proportions of Classroor. Observation Categories for Sociodra;na EIIR Subjects 







School 






1 




FPG 


Estes Hlllu 
(N»4) 






Aggrosslon 
Fall 
Spring 




0.00 
0.01 
1.00 


0.00 
0.00 






Inappropriate Behavior 
Fall 
Spring 
r 




0.11 
0.41 
1.59 


0.00 
0.01 
1.00 




2.' 


Non- At tending 
Fall 
Spring 
t. 




0.28 
0.09 
2.23 


0.01 
0.04 
1.95 




3. 

1.* 


Attending 
Fall 
Spring 




0.25 
0.10 
1.33 


0.22 
0.34 

3,n 




0. 

3.' 


V/o rk V ro p n r a L 1 on 
Fall 
Sprin;; 
t. 




0.10 
0.04 
1.95 


0.01 
0.04 
1.53 




3. 
0. 


ConstrudLivci V/ork 
Fall 
Sprl iig 
t. 




0.15 
0.21 


0.53 
0.26 




3. 
0. 


Coop e rat. i uii 
lal 1 
Sp rl 11 J*, 
t. 


• 


0.10 
0.14 
0.24 

a a 


0.24 
0.28 
0.69 




3» 
0. 


Social T attraction 
Fall 
Spring 




. 0.01 
0.01 
0.57 


0.00 
0.04 
1.46 




1 



Koto: Sorrci catOKorics of behavior njvcr occurred, the* re Tor/::, n.» n!.j;n? J tc:anc:e «■ 
could be obtninnd. 
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Tab It! 21 

F-Ratlos for Comparisons of Soclodrama Behavior Observe'. t.Um DUreaslons 



I ill __. J III - > ^ ^ - 


tm Subjects 


FPG Subjects 






Sett ins** 


Urns, — 


Setting 
■jiLjfiine 


JS.tatJLisi , 




MHCUS 




Ajjgrcssive Behavior 














Inappropriate Bahavlor 


9.1!)* 


1.02 


2.29 








Seeking/Ii-cc.lvins Information 


3.04 


1.08 


1.67 








^Ion-Attending 


2.82 


2.14 


3.50 


.3''» 


.31 


1.39 


Attending 


22.72** 


4.65* 


4.36* 


7.58 


.65 


1.15 


Self-Directed liehavior 


1.33 


.01 


.40 


.38 


1.62 


.88 


Self-Initiated Ufihavlor 


.A6 


9.29** 


.84 


.01 


3.89 


.21 


Teacher Initiated Behavior 















Not(;: 5.0 • categories of behavior failed to occur in one or more groups; therefoi^ 



no £ v,ni f ic.mr.: statistics could be obtained. 

asetcin;'. r.or.parc3 three ETIR children in open with eight in self-contained classroc 
Sj^ni f icar.cc dal.a are based on the harmonic mean of 4.36. 

**Stai:uM compares Ihrce EMR with three non-ElIR subjects in the open classroom. 

p< .01 . 



9^/95 

erIc 
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cooporatlon in the. fall than were Estcs Hills students. These differences 
were not present in the spring observations. 

riean proportions from tbe Soclodrama Observations will be found In 
Table 20. Two comparisons were made vith these dnt n. The behavior of the 
eight LMU children in the Estes Hills sociodrama group were compared with 
that of the three EMR children for whom all data were available from the 
FPG sociodrama group over the three observal^lon periods. Similarly , the 
behavior of the three EHR children at FPG was^eompared with the behavior 
of the three non^-EMR children at FPG over the three observation periods. 
Iliese data will be found in Table 21. 

KMR and non-EMR children at FPG did not behave differently in the 
sociodraraa sessions that were observed for dimensions that could be tested. 
Nor wore there differences across time for these subjects. EI4R children 
in thc! open and self --contained classrooms, however, did behave differently 
ovo.r time in sociodrama in some dimensions. 

IviK children from the open classroom were observed In more inappropriate 
behavior during all three observational periods than were EMR children from 
the solf-contained unit- It appeared that the non-EMR children from the 
open classroom were quite similar to the EMR children in the self-contained 
clasr; in behaving inappropriately only Infrequently or not at all during 
t\ut scicludrana sessions • Attending behavior was less frequent among 
KMU children at FPG in Fall and Spring than that for non-EMR and Estes 
Hills studonts. Self-inltirited sociodrama behavior increased for all children 
over the course of the year. 

Thr» prc-test data indicated that EMU and non-EMR children included in 
ftoclodrrjna groups did not differ in their sclf-concopt.s, attitudes tov/ards 
Sich » )l or Hocla] prohlon solving ability. In addition^ EMU children J :i open 
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and self-contained eettinc'.s did not differ on the^^c dimensions at the 
beginning of the school year. Although self-concept was lower, there was 
no change in attitude towards school by spring. This, however, may be a 
result of the children feeling more comfortable with the examiners at the time 
of the post-tests. 

Social problem solving ability improved during the year for the 
students participating in soclodrama. Since the EMR children gave fewer 
inappropriate solutions to the problems in spring than in fall the total 
number of solutions decreased. 

Soclodrama activities apparently made no difference in the classroom 
beh avior of participating EMR or non^EMR chlldiren from either setting. EtTR 
students at FPG were more inappropriate in their behavior and paid attention 
less than did those from Estes Hills during soclodrama. 

One finding of change over time in soclodrama vxas that FPG EMR 
chilflrrn attended more in winter than either fall or spring. More importantly » 
all the* children in sociodr<xnia did initiate their own sociodrama-rc levant 
behavic^r more often with longer experience in the groups. 

The soclodrama prograia has been evaluated differently each 
of l.ho three years it has been carried out. The effects of the first year 
of Mh' Kociodrana program were evaluated with interview data, a narrative 
dcsnipLlon of the process in each group, and video tape observations 
coJIiw.tc'd at Frank Porter Graham. The data suggested that the program 
had a positive effect on self-evaluaclons in two groups. Tne program 
soLvH'd to be laorc successful and to have greater Impact at Frank Porter 




Grah-jp. and Carrboro than In the other group. This differential effect 
was clearly due to the characteristics of the classroom envlronmentK in 
terms of the kind of structure present and the availability of 
non-EMR students to stimulate group process. 

During the second year of the program, students in the self-contained 
classroom previously in the study were able to continue without great 
loss from the level of progress attained during the first year. The 
other self-contained class also moved rapidly and smoothly into 
participation in the sociodrama activities. Factors facilitating the 
soclodrama process in these classrooms seemed to be the pre-exlstence of 
the social group and familiarity of the children with each other and 
the relatively high degree of structure imposed on the groups in this 
setting. 

In the open classrooms, the sociodrama process was sometimes 
factlitalfd by the contributions of the non-EMR children in the group. 
At ihi- f;ame time, it was more difficult to attain a workable group 
strucLiirc! for sociodrama in the open classrooms where the students did 
not. oUi.'rwlse work together as a group and had less teacher-imposad structure 
on their behavior. In the open classrooms more self-determination was 
exp«ri..:nced and this was sometimes expressed in negative (from the adult 
point of view) ways. 

During the current, final year of the program several questionnaire, 
ra' Inj; scale and observational devices ware developed and used with children 
in two of rhe four settings to evaluate the sociodrama program. Some 
of th»\'?o instruments were relatively less productive than others, but it 
appear;; that sociodrama participation results in more discriminating and 
accurate problem solving and in an Increase in self-initiated behavior 
relevant to the sociodrama process. 



Tlie soclodrama program continues to be an exciting part of the project 
in spite of the relatively weak support given it by the research instruments. 
It must be kept in mind that they are new, previously untried devices x^rhich 
v;erc used with a very small number of children. Even with these deficits » 
the findings did indicate some success in meeting the bn^ad objectives of 
this component of the project. 




DEsr liopir Aifiuuim 

iMedia Progrt-^m Evaluation-' 

During the first year of the project the delivery of service by the 
media technicians was highly effective as evaluated by the quantity and 
quality of materif^ls produced, and by expressed teacher satisfaction 
with the ser ice. An external evaluator concluded that this service 
was vital to the total project and wan perhaps effective beyond what one 
could expect given the amount of funds spent for the service. 

Ijata for evaluating the media program were more adequate the second 
year than the first. Forms for reportliig activities and for describing 
instructional materials provided more detailed information for evaluation. 
Tlie specialists spent most of their time developing and producing materials^ 
as might be expected, but also spent considerable time trying materials 
OI.I. an'l othen7lse working with children. Tliey reported making m^iny 
dlfforeaC kinds of materials available to the children. Virtually all of 
tho»e mntorlals were felt to be effective as judged by the number of times 
the children used them* Some differences appeared between the way media 
porscKiiii*.! functioned in the different settings in terir.3 of time spent in 
prudiic tfon of ;;iaterial& as opposed to consulting with teachers or working 
dir«'w!r.ly with children. 

This year the media component has changed the placement of personnel 

and thr* or<;anizatlon of production. All personnel are now located in 

Lincoln Center, allowing for better coordination of the instructional 

pncr*t/.i's from planning stages through production. Operating from <:sslgned 

sciKiol:;, as they did previously, the media people lacked feedback from 

proJfU't colleague:;. Having.; closer contact with the other media people has 

resulLod in Inprovcd coordination for the entire program. 

•^iJcvelop.nont of techniques, coll(»ctinn of data and much of the v/riting 
of this 5:ertion v;a« done by Susan Creonberg Foroman and Vickie V7ein;*r. 
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Media efforts In the current yaar have been concentrated In two 
areas: 1) collection and dissemination of project Information and 
2) production of Individual learning matcrlala within a planned program. 

In the first area, a nunu^er of activities have been Involved. Soclodrama 
sessions during 1972-73 have been videotaped, edited and prepared for final 
presentation. A new 16 can film about the project has been made and shown 
to the children In the Chapel Hill-Carrboro Schools, the Chapel Hlll- 
Carrboro School Board and Association for Retarded Children members. 
A copy of this film has been provided for State Department of Public Instruction 
filco. A catalogue of all project produced Instructional materials has 
been prepared and a large chart displaying various Instructional media Is 
ready for distribution. 

In addition, several other dissemination activities have continued. 
The DKr/i'KR Log has continued to make news of the project and Instructional 
idorUi from the project available to other project directors In the state, 
Stattj Department of Public Instruction personnel, and others Involved 
In T:iL.l(f III programs. Personnel on the project staff have spoken at 
various local and state meetings as well as at least one national scientific 
mooting; (a list of all such presentations will be found In Appendix E). A worksh^ 
series hcis been planned and presented to local teachers Including those 
invol ^t'fl in the. DEEPER project (See Appendix F) . 

Jn the second area, VPG Center and DEEPER staffs, cooperating to etudy 
tho of f t^ctivenerss of the materials being produced, planned a number of 
proo^dures to obtain more adequate evaluation dats:. To find out v/hlch 
types of naterlals were used nost frequently the media specialists wore 
askod to categorize all materials on a number of dJmen/.lons . In addition, 
a card wa-; : ; bo attached to each material so that frequency of use could 
be record^;! by the teacher. Thi:^ data proved impossible to obtain vitli 
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sufficient: Accuracy to make it m^eablc. 

In order to facilitate the production of media packages concentrating 
on subject arecs, specific academic needs of the target population were 
identified through item analysis of the Peabody Individual Achievement 
Test and teacher conferences. The media specialists and research personnel 
then developed objectives in four math areas (measurement, money, time, 
number concepts and numeration) around wMrh instructional materials were 
to be designed. Four students at Estes Kills, four at Carrboro and four 
at Seawell were tested by a media specialist with a specially designed 
achievement test in November and again in May. 

L-x students were to receive special tutoring from one of the media 
specialists using the media math package, while six students received 
routine classroom exposure to the media materials. In addition, 
a qucsMonuoire to be filled out by the teacher was devised to measure 
ease of use, helpfulness to students and the degree to wl.ich the teacher 
fell thii students enjoyed using each media package. 

A media package concentrating on money use was devised by the media 
specialists. Objectives of the money package were to have the students 
master: 1) recognizing of coins, 2) making a purchase and receiving 
chanf',0 up to $2, 3) identifying equivalen* coin conbi nations. A) identifying 
the value of groups of coins, 5) identifying the coins needed to buy 
given articles, and 6) using dollar and cent notation. Pre- and post-testing 
of Lhcriit* skills were carried out. Scores on the money use post-test were 
significemtly higher than scores on the pre-test for the group which 
reccivod special tutoring (t = 2.23, p/l.05). Tliero wsrc no significant 
differencea between pre- and post-test scores on the .nath section of the 
Peabody Individual Achievement Test for the special tutoring group or 
the regular cl .ssroom exposure group, however. 
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The media coniponcnL of DKEPER faced several dlfllcultics In the 
course of Its three year hJ story. 3- 

1. Four half-time media positions have been filled by three people 
the first year^ four entirely nei/ people the second year^ and two new 
people the third year (with one person carrying over from the second to 
the third year though not in the same position) totaling nine persons. 
Each of the three years had an almost completely different media component 
profile — unlike the directorial^ 8ocio--dramatic and research profiles » 
which have remained unchanged. The teaching profile also has been somewhat 
varied, due to different teachers staffing some of the pods, and students 
moving to other classrooms. Given that media personnel were expected to 
int;iract prlncip^^lly with the teaching staff, it is not difficult to 
perceive that there were disadvantages Inherent in the yearly turnover**'- 

at the least a certain amount of discontinuity, confusion and complication. 
There wore also advantages; i«e., different skills and ideas were made 
availabJc to the project. 

2. It was recoiunended, when the project was funded for its third 
year, that: materials planning and production be centralized; designers 
be di5;:i:;&o elated from teaching aid roles in the classrooms th served; 
their naterlals and those of their predecessors be evaluated in a sound 
and nrcoptahle manner; and project dissemination be increased. On the face 
of it, and especially in terms of research needs, these recommendations 
seen c/iitlrely reasonable. However, the removal of media personnel from 
the c1u5;'j;rooms severed a connection that was difficult to repair. At best, 
comiminl cation between various project components was never satisfactory 

to all involved, but at the least, teachers had come to depend upon the 

^Paula Dean, a media materials da^^lgner this year, submitted sevt:2:nl 
of these ;)rovocatlve and accurate observationii . 
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froqucnt contact they had with thn media people. This contact resulted 
in a fairly constant supplying', of rather immediate teacher and student 
no eds . 

The teachers had a limited amount of patience with testing^ objectives^ 
rc-cestLr«g and re--thlnklng. They needed and wanted assistance^ ideas and 
materials — lots of them — and they wanted them when they needed them which 
vas right then. Their reactions were experiential » intuitive: "My students 

liked (or didn't like) that. '\ •'This would be good for .","1 once 

used and it was great.", "Get us more films,", "Those games are 

life savers.", "Can you help us transport the kids to "Do you 

have a "Do you 'know of a . " 

3. Besides removing materials designers from scenes of former goodwill 
and enthusiasm, centralizing media production had an additional effect of 
making it more generally obvious and available, so that other than project 
teachrni made use of it. 

A. The demands made upon the media component of DEEPER often seemed 
fragmciitod and contradictory. Some went far afield of the usual role, or 
excc-i!(lcd the definition of what an educational media specialist, or materials 
dejjlgner, is. rhaps the project never really settled on a definition. 
It «fc;mi'd sometimes that everyone involved, perhaps including the media 
personii»!.1 theriselves, had different ideas of what was being done, what 
should lui done, and why it was to be done. 

Itocumniendatlons for future projects involving media personnel include 
the need for c^ireful, precise definition of role, or roles. In addition, 
It would be desirable to budget a certain amount of money Lo pay for additional 
help v;hlch would provide assistance in the routine, time consuming chores 
associated with materials production, replication, equipment maintenance, etc. 
Material:.^ designers could hire and pay for this assistance as needed on a 
part-tlM?., tenpornry basis. 
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A link v?ith the media courses in the (UNC) School of Education 
could be established such that any production being planned could be 
discussed initially with the inscructors of courses to determine if the 
project might provide useful assignments for their students. A typical 
arrangement might provide that the school system or project pay for the 
materials required for an agreed upon assignment, the student execute the 
assignment for his coursr nd the school receives the product, or copy of 

In-service crainlng and workshops specific to the media program 
should be Increased so that teachers can become more Independent of media 
services and at the same time more capable of using them precisely and 
creatively. A system for retrieval, reproduction, and repair of materials 
that arc still wanted but arc falling apart or getting lost should be 
built. 
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Sunraary and Conclusions 



There were three major objectives for the study. The first was to 
describe the relative impact of three different classroom or8ani;cational 
patterns on educable retarded children. Tlie three settings V7ere chosen 
to permit assessment of the impact of two different styles of mainstream^ 
open classrooms in contrast to self-contained, special education classrooms 
on EMP children. The second major objective vas to determine the effect 
of sociodrama techniques on improvement in self-concept and attitudes 
toward school; and the third, to assess the effectiveness of a media 
procra*n designed to assist instruction in alternative settings. 

I1ie project Involved 32 EMR students ages 9-12 the first year, 38 
CIR students ages 8-12 during the second year and 30 EMR students ages 
8-13 the third year of the study. All but a few of the students were 
black children from relatively low socioeconomic backgrounds. These 
Ktudcni.s were placed in three settings: (a) graded open classroom 
environments witii a resource teacher, (b) multi-graded open cla grooms 
cmphasLscing individualized instruction, and (c) two self-contained 
special education classroomr. (the self-contained unit eX Estes Hills 
School was added to the study the second year). The sociodrama specialist 
met with each of the EMR student groups once a week for 45-60 minute 
sessions in creative drama. Also, media technicians were assigned to 
do /e lop materials to supplement the instructional program for EMR students. 

The first year each child was pr^- and post-tested on achievement, 
self-concept and attitude measures, and classroom observations were 
taken during the Fall and Spring. Also, each child received a battery 
of learning styles measures and an individual intelligeiica test in the Fall. 
The second aiid third years the children wore pre- j)ost-tej*:ed on achievement 
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and classroom be-havlor ratin"s. Pro-test self-concept and 
attitude neasurcs were obtained for children new to the study each year 
and post-test self -concept and attitude measures were obtained for all 
children. Classroom observations were obtained once during the second 
and once during the third years for all children. Parent behavior latlngs 
were obtained once during the second year and an attempt was made to 
obtain r.^ tings from parents the third year. IQ data were obtained wK. e 
necessary fnr the new children each year. At the find of the project 
analysis of the data permits the following conclusions: 

(1) Academic Achievement . Although no significant differences in 
overall achievement gains were found among the various programs the first 
year of the project, differences In the lelative gains of EMR students 
were apparent in subsequent years. In general, students in the multi- 
age open classroom setting and those in self-contained units shoved a 
pattern of continued improvement over the 1973-1974 project period, 
whereas those in the graded open classrooms failed to show substantial 
proRresa. 

At the same time, the findings are equivocal in several respects. 
First, it should be noted that the students v/ho were placed in the graded 
open cJ.'.ssroom with a resource teacher scored consistently higher on the PIAT than 
thosf* In the other settings. Secondly, the overall achicvemant levels 
of sf.udonts in the program each year were not markedly different fro.n 
what Olio would expect given their ability scores, and in some cases 
they wore less. Therefore, one must conclude that convincing evidence 

was not found to suggest that one classroor plan or delivery system was 

clearly superior to another in producing meaningful «gainr. in academic 

achicvcr'.ent for E!IR students. 

(2) Stude nt Atti tudes. Although the EMU ntudonts in tlie gradc^d open 

claasrooas obtained higher self-esteem scores than students in the othor 
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settings during consistent and reliable differences among 

the various groups have not been demonstrated over the course of 
the project. On the other hand, data were obtained which Indicated that 
students with higher self-esteem earned higher achievement scores 
and Interacted with their peers more frequently In the classroom. Also, 
students who had more posliilve attitudes toward themselves were more 
expressive and showed a higher expectancy for success regardless of setting. 
Finally, those students who showed more favorably attitudes toward themselves 
and their school experience were generally rated more favorably by their 
teachers. Therefore, although the data do not suggest that different 
classroom environments have differential effects on the attfltudes of EMR 
stuc'^nts. It was clear that positive attitudes towar*' ones^s self and 
school experience are Important correlates of academic progress and ' 
adJusLmrjut . 



obtained each year of the project was that EMR children in the two open 
clasBrooiii settings Interacted more frequently with their peers than those 
In the special classes. Also, the data Indicated that this Interaction 
was primarily with non-EMR children. On the other hand, EMR children in 
the special lasses displayed higher frequencies of attending behavior 
and pat tlrrlpntion in teacher directed activities than those in the open 
clasne.n. Thi;«;, conslderab.1c evidence was found for the assumption that 
open r.ln:;»rooms elicit characteristically different types of behavior in 
relation to that observed in self*-contained units. 

In addition^ several trends were noted in the data over the three 
year period which ^re worthy of comment. First, children in graded open 
classrooms emitted higher frequencies of non-constructive behavior during 
the first year of the project; hcri/ever, this type of behavior decUnod In 
the second year and was not observed frequently the third year. Se »nUy, 



(3) C.1 a«.srootn Behavior^ Patterns . A second major finding which was 
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children in the iouIti**ag! and self-*contalned unit the first year showed 
more passive, responding than those in the graded open cla»sroom» whereas 
in subsequent years these differences were not observed. For n:iny of these 
children the first project year was also their first year in the open 
classroom. Accordingly, the results suggest that some types of non-productive 
behavior laay be the consequence of the child's initial adjustment to a 
particular classroom setting. 

Finally » what was not found over the three years of the project was 
perhaps as significant as what was observed. No significant differences 
were found over the three year period among the classes in the frequencies 
of observed dependency oi aggression. Siniilarly^ consistent differences in 
the frequency of distractibility were not observed. Thus, the study doe.^; 
not provide any evidence for the frequently voiced concern that mildly 
retarded children develop adjustment and/or behavior problems in mains trorjn 
clasi;e.'i. 

(4) T eacher Perceptions. One of the more consistent findings ovei 
the thri'.e year period of the project is that EMR students in the open 
classroom settings were rated less favorably by their teachers than /ere 
their pec^rs In self-contained classrooms. In particular, at' its 

in the open settings were seen as less task-oriented and more distractible 
than worn those in special classes. Also, little change was observed fzon 
fall to spring in this pattern of ratings. These findings suggest that 
the toachors of EMR children in mainstream class settings may evaluate 
the behavior of EMR children in relation to their expectations for 
non-i:MR children, v/horeas special class teachers may ev«..uate the behavior 
of their children from their moie restricted frame of reference. 

(5) Parent Attitude. It proved to be extremely difficult either to 
involve the parents of EMR children in the program or to obtain attitudinal 
data from them. This negative rcjult was quite siKnificaut in hishlighting 

109 
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the urgent need for bettor rc^latlonshlpa bc^.twceii the school and parents 
of mildly retarded children in the local community. Also, the project 
has provided the system with a catalojjue of procedures which were not 
effect Lve, and which in ^-ome cases were detrimental to good home-school 
relations. The overriding implication to be drawn from this enperlence 
is that schools must have an aggressive and energetic outreach program 
in order to neet the needs of £MR children at homa. 

(6) Stuaent Learning Styl e s. In general » the findings of the 
correlational analyses over the three years of the project indicate 
that those characteristics which are normally associated with competent 
dfsvelopuent in the child of average ability are those which also 
account for coTnpetcnt developr«^nt in the EMR child. Accordingly » the 
mildly retarded child who is attentive, lndependent» and task-oriented 
in his interaction with peers is more likely to succeed academically 
than the child vho is distractible, dependent and passive in pear-group 
actt.vlt j '/s. In general, this negative cluster of behavioral styles 
seems lo be associated with poor attitudes toi^ard school, low self-concept 
and opoctancy for success. 

Althou^*h this cluster was not found consistently over the course of 
the study, it does lend support to previous work in this area which 
sug(;tjsts that behavior style is an important ccntrlbutor to school performance 
and Ii*arnLng regardless of ability level. Since these behaviors have been 
shown to be variable over t}*e school year, one im/licatiou of these results 

and those of other studies is that classroom management procedures might 
be destined for particular learning environments which may facilitate 
school learning by altering the rates of key behaviors. 

(7) Soctodram a. During the current school year a number of ratinft 
scales and observational technique's were devised to assa.ss the cf feet ivemsss 
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of the soclodram program. Although Aome of those Instruments v/ere less 
productive than other* , evidence was obtainefl which Indicates that thft 
pro?;rap. produccfj more discriminating and accurate social problem solving and 
Increase In s&lf-lnltlatcd behav .or. As in previous years, this program 
proved to be an exciting componant of the project which was favorably 
responded to by both students and teachers. Also, as In previous years, 
several differences were noted among students In the way they responded 
to the program In different settings. Children In self-contained settings 
seen to form a cohesive group more easily and Lend to anpeal to authority 
figures In seeking problem solutions. Children in the open settings show 
longer "start-up" times and tend to be more difficult in managing the 
group process. On the other hand, children in the open settings tend to 
be r.ore independent and child-oriented in the problem solving. 

AJ though marked dlfforencep were not found in student attitudes 
toward .,i!lf or fschool as the result of participation in the program, 
thcij,.- findings may be due to an inndcquatc measurement and not of the 
socLjdr,::ia program. A continuing problem in this study has been the lack of 
lust lur -nts for meafiurlng the most exciting and important benefits of this 
effort (c;.g., increased aelf-asteem and creativity and motivation to learn). 
i:evijrt:h<-]i-«j», considerable informal evidence was amassed to indicate that 
this pr«:.'.r.ir'. was a vital part of the project v;hlch provided a necessary and 
of ( eel I v:.' aervice to the children. 

(^'^ -'^i '^ia Program . The media component proved difficult to evaluate 
effectively. Judging from the information that Is available, however, 
it api)i?;:r'.-.d to have positive value for children and teachers. Also, the 
progr.-iiH has been described by teachers and children as highly effccLlve in 
tlje quar.t Lty and quality of the matarlala that v.-ie produced. Aasignmftnt 
of r.edla personnel directly to each cla;;:iroom w.-iu prcferrod and s?cvr.ied tc.« 
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be more effective In gaining teacher participation. Tho media technicians 

have provided a thorough review and analysis of the problems that were 

encountered in delivering this service » and have made recommendations 

about the operation of the program and staff development which v/ill be of 

value to both decision makers and those x^ho will provide this service in future 

years. 
Impli ca tion 

Perhaps the most general conclusion to be drawn from this study is 
that mildly retarded children can be successfully integrated Into open 
classrooms at the intermediate level without necessarily lowering their 
academic progress or producing unfavorable attitudes or undesirable beha- 
vior. Similarly » there is every indication that this practice will not 
necessarily lend to academic or behavioral difficulties at the junior 
high level. 

The major iiosltlve consequence of this practice in the present 
project appeared to be greater social participation t and hence the poten- 
tial for a more "normal" course of social development than that which has 
been observed in more restricted environments. In addition, by breaking 
down thf.» social barriers imposed by special class placement » a by-product 
of ma iu!;t reaming* should be the prevention of possible negative outcomes 
as the result ot the labeling process. 

Oiio negative consequence of maintaining EMR children in the open 
plan cL'isses in this project was that they were perceived i^ss 
favorably than their peers by their teachers. Each of the support services 
that was offered in the present project was child-oriented. Although 
each of these programs was Judged to be effective, a consistent pattern 
of continuing services v/as not provided for the regular classroom 
teachers. Thus, the problem of «issisting tcarhers in indlvldualix^lnij 
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their activities for various patterns of oxcaptlonnlity remains. This 

is not to say that the perceptions of the teachers were inaccurate, 

but rather that they point to a need that was unmet in the present project. 

The results reported here may be tied to specific local factors 

and caution must be exercised in interpreting these findings. First, 
since the EMR children in the project came from pre-existing special 

classes or were identified during the course of the project, it is 

impossible to determine the effects of prior schooling on the variables 

which were studied. This was particularly the case In that all of the 

children were at the Intermediate level. Secondly, the overall size of 

the sample was small throughout the project and very few children could 

be lollowed longitudinally. Also, the sample was restricted with respect 

to race and socioeconomic status. Similarly, the fact that the data were 

taken In only four settings further restricts the generality of the 

findlnp.s in that they may not be obtained in other types of settings or 

for a larger number of settings. Finally, one issue which was unresolved 

by these findings which must be considered in weighing the advantages 

and di sadvcmtagcs of mainstreaming is the lower limit ojl ability Icve.l 
atwiiir.h one could expect a mainstream program to be effective. Further, 
cvc-.n wf Ihin the F.MR range, different patterns of programs and services 
may lu* necessary to maintain children of different ability levels. 

Therefore, if wc are to understand the impact of mainstream open 
clasftrooni programs on EMR children, it will be necessary to gather common 
sets of data longitudinally on a large number of both retarded and average 
children in a variety of different settings. Although the study reported 
here is an initial effort and falls short of these ideal requirements, it does 
provide the ground-work and basic methodology for a more comprcliensive analysis 
of this Important educational isr^io. 
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(2) Loarnln- out ot books Is 



(3) This school 



(4) The kids at school fi 



are 



(5) Tha principal 



(fi) Whea I'n in school I usually 



(7) The way 1 feel about school is 



(8) The vay teachers act to;.ard r.e U 



When I an doing work i„ school I 



usually feel 



(10) Tho way .ho to.cI,.r coach... t*^^^,,, 

J JD 



(1) Many tiir.a.s I think I 



(2) Wicn I look In the r.l 



rror I 



(3) Ky teacher thinlts I am 



(^) Ily friends think I 



(5) My mother thinks I 



(6) l',y father thinks I 



(7) The way I usually act makes na feel 



(0) CoRipared v/lth other kids I 



(9) Whoa it comes to looks I 



(10) w::en it cc'ian to doiaf; school-.. oil; I 



StudtsKt S.t)cin?u Sit.uaMoii Quu£jt.ioni\aLre 

(.1) You arc! taking a Leftt: mid find that, the studoat ncr.t to you is 
copying your anowera. What \:ould you do? 



(2) You bring a dime to school. In the nftcrnoon you can't find your 
dima. After looking around the room you sou a diica on another 
student's dask. What would you do? 



(3) A student in the class comes over and shoves you for no reason 
l-fhat would you do? 



(4) You are in school and your assignment Is to work alone on some 
arithmetic problems. But, you don't really feel like working 
and would rather walk around the room and play. What would you 



(5) You are taking a test, but you did not study for it. Your teacher 
ia out of the roon. The student next to you is writing quickly and 
eeetna to know all the answers. What would you do' 



(6) 



It is your turn to clean up the art area after art. You see your 
friends getting ready to go out and play just as you arc about to 
bogm to clean up. V/hat would you do? 



93 . 

(7) Thft cln.5.s U ouraiclf... pl.-iyiMa. You so- acV:!--. itud--.- "^i-M j-d 
hurt his .lea. WhflC would you do? * ' 



(8) Another student gives a x.ronfi ana-«-er In c.lar,^ to a very easy 
caivins tun of him. IThat would you do? 
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Hfas*. vtitc. (circle) tha Joi^roii to :;hlch the child i::an.L fests the 
followins characttn-iHtlct: ac Mortllriij to tho followiMg acftlc : 

12 3 /» 5 
low high 

vith 1 being tqual to alnorit no evidence of the characteristic, and 5 
being equal to a very high degree of the characteristic. 



1. 


feeling of comfort 
12 3 4 


5 


2. 


self-conficcncc 
12 3 


4 


5 


3. 


cooperation 
12 3 


4 


• 

5 




acceptance of others 
12 3 4 


(their ideas, feelings, performance, as a person) 
5 


5. 


helping behavior 
others:) 


tw/ards others (encouragement of others , support of 



1 2 3 4 5 . 



6. appropriateness of response 

1 2 3 4 5 

7. involvement in performance 

1 2 3 4 5 

8. involvement as a member of the group 

1 2 3 4 5 

9. ability to communicate ideas during performance 

1 2 3 4 5 

10. ability to communicate during group discussions 

1 2 3 4 5 

11. originality 

1 2 3 4 5 

12. r.pontaneity 

1 2 3 4 5 
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S oc tpdrfima Behavioral Observation 
Catojsorlos 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



Aggression - verbal and physical . 

Inappropriate motor and verbal activity - walking around, throwing things, 
rocking, banging on floor, excessive calling out, talking with 
neighbor, whining, crying, clowning, making noises. 

Seek ing and receiving info rma tion, suppor t or assistance from teacher 
( in preparation for sociodrama activity) . ~ 

Non-attending - looking around, daydreaming, sleeping, lying on 
floor with eyes closed. 

Attanding - listening and/or watdiing fcacher or students. 

Self-directed behavior - Behavior not directly related to the sociodrama . 
activity. 

Self-Initiated verbal or motor activity during and related to sociodrama 
activity. " 

Teacher directed v e rbal or motor activity during and related to sociodrama 
activity. (Teacher actually tells child what to do or say or child 
models teacher) . 
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Classroom Bohavtor Observation Categories 



Aggres s ion - verbal or physical towards a person or object 

Inappropriate mot or and verba l activity - walking around, th rotting things, 
rocking, banging on desk, calling out when Instructed to raise hand, 
talking with neighbors, whining, crying, clowning, making noises. 

Non-attending - looking around, daydreaming, sleeping, lying on floor 
with eyes closed, putting head down on desk. 

Attending - listening and/or watching teacher or students. 

Work preparation - activities preceeding or following the execution 
of a task, usually of a short duration. 

Constructive class work ~ self -directed, activity leading to a 
teacher-accepted product or goal. 

Cooperati on/participation - appropriately cooperating or participating 
in an on-going, teacher accepted activity, e.g., sharing a book, 
helping peers, accepting help from teacher or peers. 

Positive social Interaction 




BEST COPT AVMUIU 

1. To vh2t extant v/ars ycu involved in the: 

A graa: deal Sons None 
Plar.rJ.ng 

Production 

Use 

Evaluation 

of this Eirdia? 

2. How convenient wa3 it for you to use? 

Vary Easy Moderately easy ^ All* -right 

Fairly hard Hard 

3. Could the diilJren learn to use it easily? 

Very easy Itoderate case All riglit 

Fairly hard Hard 

A. Was it necessary for a teacher or teacher's aid to supervise its use? 

Children could use it alona Minlual supervision naadsd 

Fair aaount of supervision needed Children could not use it alone 

5. Did the EtfS. children find this nadia: 

Yes ? 

a. Attractive in appearance 

b. Interest arousing „, 

c. Stimulating intellectually/ 

d. Of appropriate level of difficulty 

6. Did non-E2IR children find this nedia: 

Yes ? No 

a. Attrao.iva in appearance ^ 

b. Interest a*-ou3ins 

c. Sti-uiulatinji Intellectually 

d. Of apprcpi'iata level of difficulty 
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7. Did cha EJfR children laarn fron the iiadia? 
What was learn-ad? 



l»'hat evidence do you have that they did or did not learn? 
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in corr'Aviuuiiu 

Child's Nfime 



School 

Interviewer 



Parent Questlonnairo 

Y(i8 Ko 

?. Do you understand the nature and purposes of the classroom 
your child was in this year? 

2. Have you been mads ax/are of your child's school progress 
through an Inrtvidual parent-teacher conference? 

3. Do you feel that your child ,is making progress in his 
classroom? 

4. Do y->u notice any positive dJ.fference in your child's 
behavior at home? 

5. Have you attended any of the parent's meetings offered 
by the school? 

a. If not, did you haye the qtportunity to attend a 
parent's workshop? 

b. If you did attend a parent's meeting, did you 
find if helpful? 

6. If you felt there has been some ioQ)roveinent in your 
child, would you list die areas for me: 

7. In what other areas would you have liked to see 
improvement? 




Appendix C 
Additional Data from 1971-72 and 1972-73 



TABLE 22 

Mean Spring PIAT Scores Adjusted by ANCOVA for Fall Pro-test Scores 







Me<m Scorcts 




Ratio 


FPU 


0c awe Jm JL 




Estes Hills" 


1971-1972 


(N"12) 


xN^lO) 


(N=10) 






Mathematics 


2.74 


2.51 


2.70 




.55 


Reading Recognition 


2.37 


2 21 


2.58 




2.03 


Reading Comprehension 


2.14 


2.59 


2.45 




] .08 


Spelling 


2.79 


2.44 


2.73 




88 


Information 


2.11 


2.06 


2.14 






Total 


2.37 


2.31 


2.48 






1972-1973 


(N»9) 


(N=ll) 


(N«6) 


(N-12) 




Mathematics 


3.04 




3.03 


2.30 


2.28 


Reading Recognition 


2.28 


2.36 


2.33 


2.78 


2.51 


Reading Comprehension 


2.47 


2.59 


2.73 


2.56 


.32 


Spelling 


2.45 


2.97 


3.20 


2.54 


1.90 


Information 


2.05 


2.70 


2.87 


2.34 


1.77 


Total 


2.31 


2.60 

1 


2.82 


2.34 


6.30" 



**£<.. 01. 

"No Estes Hills students were In the study In 1971-72. 
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TABLE 24 



lESf flPf JIHH/mf Correlations iVmong Variables at Spring, 1972 (First Year) 
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Appendix D 

Topics Covered During Soclodrama Sessions 



BEST con AVMUBIE 



Deeper Proj ect 
Soc j.o d r nmn P r q; > cnra 



The weekly sessions with each group have Included the following material: 

^' r^^,!!/^^ ObJect"-.-a simple pantomime activity which holps to develop ina- 

ouroroo;/"L''«''''' '"""''^'^ '"'"-''"^^ -nipulation'of'thc l^itK 
out props), and sense awareness of touch and taoCc. 

2. "Moving Through 0bstacle8"-pantomime activity which emphasi^ses com- 
municacion, expression of whole body and focuses upon awarenes.5 of the 
physical environment in relation to the individual child. 



3. 



"Where Am I"— (tw or three sessions) pantomime activity which focusf^s uoon 

ro^r ^ ^^^^^^y °f places: living 

room, kitchen, supermarket, playground, classroom, etc. • 

4. Assuming roles of other people (four sessions) 

a. very old people 

b. very young people (pre-school children) 

Sararte^Jstl^rofvf pantomime of the physical and emotional 

5 n of these two age groups and ways in which these factors 

might Influence behavior. Exploration of inappropriate and appropriate in- 
teraction of each of these age groups wi.th school-age chlWreS! 

5. Dialoyues between old people and children to experience communication in a 
L^'^i;:; grandparents and grandchildren. luitt: 

6. ArBuments with siblings~(two sessions) exploration through discussion nnd 
«ocaodr.nmati2ations of a variety of situations which causf sibUng confUct- 
household responsibilities s-toj-xng conrxicc- 

tclcvLslnn use 
sharing of toys, food 
privileges 

trying out alternative solutions to these conflict aiieas. 
Christmas party, pantomime games 

!. Fighting at school-through discussion, an exploration of some situations 
in wh.ch disagreement leads to fighting (both physically and verbaUy) in 
the clny^^room, on the playground, in the lunchroomf cci through sociodraL 
the playing out of these situations with alternative solutW. 

. Honesty - from standpoint of problem-solving: 
accidentally breaking something 
finding money on classroom floor 
receiving too much change at grocery store 
telling "white lies" 

. Peer Croup Interactions 
new child In neighborhood 

new child at school - problons encoimtcred when the child is"diCfcrent" 



I31//38 



11. Friendship - explorins what it meaua to be a fclend and to hove one. 
The valites o.nd rcsponaib.llitlcc. 

Probler.3 ! 

a friend doas not have the money to attend a movie with the croup 
talking behind the back of a friend 

a friend ir.nst baby sit at home rather than go out with the group 
a party ic planned and the friend ftcta sick and cannot attend it 
a friend has an argument with his parents and becomes very depressed 
a friend gets into trouble at school 

12. Preparation for mainstream Ing EMR students into regular classrooms and/or 
trrnsfer to the junior high schools: 

7.his part of the program v/as developed and Implemented with a UNC 
Psychology Intern. 

Discussion of the changes that will take place I.e. room, teacher, 
peer group, routines, rules, etc. 
Role-playing based upon one focal question: 

Hox7 can the student behave and function appropriately so that the new 
peer group vlll react positively to him. 
Dialogues on- the first day of school in the new classroom. 
Interaction betv/een the teacher and the group. 

DinloKues between 2 students in the classroom, on the playground, in the 
lunch room. 

DfaloRues focusing upon situations v/hich might occur at the iunior high 

school when teacher supervision is not available: 

skipping school 

smoking 

ur.« ()C dcugs 

Exploring the necessity for each student to make choices for himself . 
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The summary and conclusion sections from the final report for each 
previous project year are Included here. 

FlndlnRS for 1971--72 . The summary and conclusions from the final 
report of 1971-72 were as follows: 

1. The subjects in the three settings were within the general age 
and general intelligence range of the project and were well matched with 
respect to these variables as well as cognitive style and locus of 
control orientation. At the same time, the sample was highly restricted 
with respect to race and socioeconomic status. These factors together 
with a small n and the absence of a normal IQ control group will lintlt 
the generality of the findings. Accordingly, in the next year of the 
project, efforts should be made to Increase the number of children Involved 
and to identify a sample of white EMR children in each school. Also, the 
generality of the data may be enhanced by securing normative data in each 
school based on a random sample of normal children. 

2. The overall instructional level for the sample In the fall was 
beginning second grade. The three groups were found to differ in fall 
achievement level and this effect was attributed to CA variance. The 
avcru^;e improvement in total achievement was .42 years. All three EMR 
groups showed significant gains in total achievement and on at least 
two of the five subtests. However, the relative change in achievement 
was the same for all three groups. Therefore, one must conclude that 
the three alternative delivery systems did not have differential impact 
on general academic achievement. On the other hand, since lasting 
gains in achicveirent are cumulative in nature, the three groups may not 
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be expected to show a greater separation on this dimension over a period 
of eight to nine months. 

3. The analysis of classroom behavior patterns lends support to 
the hypothesis that the f.hree different Instructional environments generate 
cnaracterlstlcally different patterns of behavior In EMR children. The 
task-oriented and social behavior of EHR children In the two open 
classrooms were similar, but very 'different from that observed In the 
self-contained class. In general, the open classrooms facilitated 
greater social Interaction on the part of EMR children, but at the price 
of less productive, task-oriented academic behavior (although the 
achievement test gains were not dissimilar). The major dimensions which 
seemed to separate the open classrooms and the self-contained units 
were the degree of structure provided for student activities and teacher 
expectations for performance. Similarly, qualitative differences in 
behavior between the two open classrooms seem to be due to relative 
differences on these two dimensions. 

In addition, evidence was found to support the conclusion that 
rather subtle changes in the classroom environment produce corresponding 
and predictable changes in student behavior. These findings suggest 
that intervention aimed at altering classroom process may be an effec- 
tive means for facilitating greater productivity in the open environment. 

A. The analysis of attitudes toward school experience indicated 
that the EMR children at Carrboro evaluated their experience in the 
spring less favorably than in the fall, whereas no change in attitudes 
was observed at FPG or Seawell. It was Impossible to determine whether 
these effects were due to the children's experience in the three settings 
or whether they merely reflected differential responses to the interview 
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technique. Frequentif; the children expressed the view that school 
should be the way they find it and that their difficultiefl were due to 
personal failure rather than to inadequacies of the system. 

5. The comparisou of the fall and spring Self-Esteem scores showed 
an increase for FPG with no change for Seaweil or Carrboro. The Carrboro 
group showed an increase in their Expectancy for Success score; however, 
no change \tas oli»?fved at FPG and Seaweil. These findings may reflect 
differential changes in self-evaluation due, in part, to the socio- 
drama program. 

6. The effecto of the socio-drama program were evaluated with the 
Interview data reported above, a narrative description of the process In 
each group, and video tape observations collected at FPG, The data 
suggest that the program had a positive effect on self evaluations In 
two groups. The program seemed to be more successful and had greater 
Impact at FPG and Carrboro than In the other group. This differential 
effect wns clearly due to the characteristics of the classroom environ- 
ments in terms of the kind of structure present and the availability of 
non-EMR students to stimulate group process. 

y. The delivery of service by' the media technicians was highly 
effective as evaluated by the quantity and quality of materials produced, 
and by expressed teacher satisfaction with the service. An external 
evalu.it or concluded that this service was vital to the total project and 
was perhaps effective beyond what one could expect given the amount of 
fund» spent for the service. 

In 1972-73 the summary and conclusions were: 

1. The number of subjects in the study was slightly higher this 
year than it was last year. The cumulative number of subjects that will 
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have, been In the study for txro consecutive years will be approximately 
40 children. The sample, hoOever, continued to be restricted as to race 
and soclo'iconomic level. Given the nature of the community and in view 
of the thorough search made for additional EMR children this past year, 
it seems doubtful that the composition of the sample can be changed 
substantially during the 1973-74 school year. 

2. The children that were in the study this year were found to be 
similar to those in the study last year in age and general intelligence. 
The children in each of the four schools this year were also quite 
comparable in age and intelligence. 

3. The overall achievement level for the sample in the fall was 
mid-second grade. This initial level was similar to that for the 
previous year because several older children left the sample and several 
younger children were added to it. Students in the four schools were 
well matched on academic achievement at the beginning of the project. 

Students at Carrboro and Seawell schools improved significantly over 
the year; hwoever, students at FPG and Estes Hills failed to show marked 
gains in total achievement. Children in the self-contained classroom 
at Carrboro Elementary School showed the greatest average gain in total 
achlev&ir.ent compared to the other groups. 

One factor which may explain the limited achievement gain over the 
present year compared, to that observed the previous year may be the 
length of time taken to administer the PIAT pre-test. In any event, the 
number of children with cumulative experience in the program la quite 
small and, therefore, conclusions must remain tentative at this time. 
For example, when the academic achievement of those children who have 
been in the program for two years was compared, students in FPG, Seawell 
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and Carrboro displayed significant gains in total achievement with those 
students at FPG showing relatively greater gains than those at Carrboro. 

Thus, although the number of children involved in this analysis is 
small, the longitudinal results do not agree completely with the data 
taken from this year alone. 

A. Few differences In student attitudes were found among the four 
groups. However, students at FPG showed Increases in self-esteem as 
measured by the Structured Interview Technique. Children in the self- 
contained classrooms seemed to show higher expectancy for success than 
those in the open dassroomc, although this effect was not well demonstrated. 
It is not clear whether the settings and socio-drama programs were sufficiently 
potent to facilitate changes in student attitudes or whether the Structured 
Interview failed to measure the attitudes with sufficient discrimination. 

5. Tho measurement of parent attitudes by the Home Behavior Inventory 
proved to be quite inadequate. Several sets of parents were uncooperative 
and it is doubtful whether those parents that did respond either fully 
understood what they were to do or rated their children in a meaningful 
fashion. 

6. Teacher ratings of their EMR children on the Classroom Behavior 
Inventory differed considerably among the four schools. F<ste8 Hills 
children were rated more favorably than the other three groups in the 
fall. In the spring, the CBI ratings for the four schools were more 
similar. However, students in the open classrooms were perceived as more 
distractible and less task-oriented than students in self-contained 
classrooms. These findings suggest that teachers in the open classrooms 
may have evaluated the behavior of EMR children in relation to that shown 
by non-E!TR children, whereas teachers in the special classes nay have 
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considered the behavior of their EMR children from a frame of reference 
t 

wore influenced by their expectations or desires. 

7. The analysis of student behavior patterns by time samplinR 
procedures indicated significant differences among the four groups in the 
relative frequency of task-relevant, task-irrelevant, and equivalent and 
cooperative behavior. At the same time, differences in behavior patterns 
were not as clearly associated with the nature of the setting as that 
found the previous year. EMR students in. open classrooms showed higher 
frequencies of independent behavior than did those in special education 
classes. Students in the special class at Estes Hills displayed more 
task-relevant behavior than did those at FPG or Carrboro, and showed 
less task-irrelevant behavior than students at FPG and Seawall. Students 
in the special class at Carrboro showed a higher frequency of cooperative 
behavior than did those at FPG or Seawall. EMR students in the two open 
classroom settings were found to interact with non-EMR students more 
frequently than with other EMR students. The analysis of setting data 
on classroom activities suggests that it is possible to distinguish three 
different environments among the four groups and these appear to be 
consistent with those proposed for the study. 

8. Comparisons on each of the SCAN and CBI dimensions were made 
between EMR children and a group of non-EMR students who were matched by 
school, race, sex, and either grade or approximate age. While EMR and 
non-EMR children were found to be different in age, IQ and Iowa vocabulary 
scores, there were no differences amonj; the four schools on each of these 
variables for either subject group. 

EMR children in the open classrooms were rated by their teachers as 
similar to the non-EMR children on all CBI categories except task orientation 
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where the EMR children In self-contained special education classrooms, 
however, were described more favorably than were non-EMR children on all 
dlinenaions except introversion. 

Although EMR children displayed more dependent behavior than non-EMR 
children, few significant differences were found between EMR and non-EMR 
children on the SCAN dimensions. EMR children at Seawell showed higher 
frequencies of independent behavior than non-EMR children there; however, 
this relationship was reversed at FPG and Estes Hilla. EMR children at 
Canrboro were ouch less independent than non-EMR children in self-contained 
classrooms in the same school. 

9. The soclo-drama program continued to obtain a favorable response 
from both students and teachers. As was the case the previous year, the 
program was started more easily and progressed in a mora stable, predictable 
fashion In the self-contained groups than in the open classroom groups. 
It appeared to be more difficult to attain a workable group structure 
for soclo-drama where the students did not otherwise work together as a 
group and had less structure for their activities in the classroom. On 
the other hand, children who seem to benefit most from the program in the 
open classroom settings seemed to show greater progress In their ability 
to deal v/ith the soclo-drama material than did those in the self-contained 
classrooms. 
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Dissemination 



DEEPER LOG - News Release - September, October, November, January 

February to principals, teachers, school 
board members, private school (St. Thomas More), 
programs for the handicapped with State Title III 

State Sponsored Title III Conference in Raleigh 

Media display, sodo-drama 

demonstration and project film. 

Report on research findings by Dr. Clifford. 

Local ARC Meeting - Talk and film of project 

Jessie Gouger and Dr. Hanes 

Media Workshop - Title III teachers in Chapel Hill, 

other system wide teachers, and 
Title III and Title VI teachers 
outside of Chapel Hill area 

Report to Local School Board - Socio^drama demonstration film. 

Report on research findings by Jessie Gouger 
and Dr. Rivers. 

News Releases to Chapel Hill paper and Durham papers 

Unpublished Papers - Greenberg, S. & McKlnney, J.D. 

An annotated bibliography of open 
classroom literature. Unpublished 
paper, 1972 



- McKlnney, J.D., & Clifford, M. 
Interim report; The selection of 
test instruments for the evaluation of 
exemplary EMP. programs. Unpublished 
manuscript, 1971. 

- McKlnney, J.D., & Clifford, M. 
Technical report 03: Analysis of 
pretest data for the evaluation of 
exemplary programs for the educable 
retarded, 1972. 

- McKlnney, J.D. & Clifford, M. 
Evaluation of exemplary programs for 
the educable retarded, ESEA, Title III: 
Final report, 1971-1972. Unpublished 
manuscript, 1972. 

- Clifford, M., & McKlnney, J.D. 
Evaluation of exemplary programs for the 
educable retarded, ESEA Title III: 
Interim report for 1972-73 budget 
year. Unpublished manuscript, 1973. 
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Papc^rs Presented to Professional Meetings 

McKinney, J.D. 

Behavior patterns of mildly retarded 
children in open classrooms. Presented 
at the meeting of the Society for 
Research in Child Development in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March, 1973. 

McKlnney, J.D. 

The development and evaluation of 
open classroom programs, and 
Clifford, M. 

Assessment of student behavior patterns 
in open classrooms. Presented as parts of 
a symposium prepared by Schol Psychology 
Department, School of Education, University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hlllat meetings 
of the Southeastern Psychological 
Association in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
April, 1973. 

Clifford, H. 

Relative potency of teacher attitudes 
toward black and retarded children. 
Presented at the meetings of the 
Southeastern Psychological Association, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, April, 1973. 
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AUDIOTAPES 

- reproduction of 360 casscttcA for elementary reading services 

- 1972-73 Management Bevlew edited for this year's review. 

SLIDE TAPES 

"* Pod 3 Book of Short Storie s (produced as book last year) 

- Christmas presentation (with slides from last year) 

- Materials Design (or mini-catalogue, for Title III Conference) 

VIDKOTAPES * 

- at reque£;t — for sociodramatist, LD teachers, project teachers, vorkshopi 

* (We planned to use videotape as a principal medium of dissemination, and 
to this end resurrected the school system's equipment. This eq.ilpment 
is, however, pre-standard, and for this reason the tapes produced with 
it cannot very well be sent out for general viewing.) 



- completion of film from footage shot last year: 10 minutes, color 
with sound study of Joan Tetel's sociodrama work with project students 
at Estes Hills. Available from Joan Tetel or Jessie Gouger 

for viewing 

- film made in cooperation with Title III Project MELD-completion date 
August, 1974-on learning problems. 

TRAN 'Sl'AR ENCIES 

- designing materials systematically 

- overall school system objectives 

*• for Title III conference and other uses 

wojJKsiitjrs 

- one on Classroom Management and one on Materials (see Deep er Look 
Vol. Ill NO. 3 for full description) prepared for Learning Problems 
(MF.LD-DEEPER cooperative) in-service sewlnar 

- media services provided to all other sessions of this 8emJ.nar 

ML'I.Tr- MEUTA 

- Ti'tle III Conference (Raleigh - March, 1974) presentation 

- school board presentation 

- Title III Management Review (April, 197A) 

Ni:v/r;Lt:n'j;Rs 

^'(i.c. Deeper Loo k. Vol. Ill, Nos. 1-A) 

- refer to your files, please. 

PHOT OGRAPHS 

(black and white) 

- for puzzles, games, other activities (see MATERIALS item below) 

- docanentary - for scr.-ipbool.s, brochure, poster 



16MM Film 




ERIC 



mm mam "'^ ■» 

POSTER 

- preparation, a mini-catalogue of Ideas, for general diaoeialantlon 

EVALi'A;r i\n: desi gn 

(or Accountable Mat eri alii) 

- pre-tc3tlng 

- writing objectives 

- designing materials to fulfill objectivea* 

- working with students using materials 

- re-designing, replication 

- post-testing 



SLIDES A lii) SMI'l FILM 

- field trips (Nunn and Hargraves classes) 
" Pod 3 Book of Short Stories 

- systems approach to materials design 

- student art work in conjunction with field trip 

GAMES A>:d ACIIVITIES 
Maps - Various 

- original, simplified, local maps with "legends" to be filled in 

- heightened (i.e. "doctored") local and regional maps 

- "imaginary island" maps, large and small 

- Denoyer-Geppert Map Skills Chart and other materials 
Transparencies 

- handwriting skills 
Dcisign and/or Laminating of... 

- calendars 

- handwriting practice sheets 

Slj['ns, Uametags, Logos, Drawings, etc. - at request 

>fnl-h Games, Spelling Games 

(utilizing photographs xeported above) 

- cubes or dice (money recognition skills) 

- dominoes (monay recognition skills) 

- puzzles (money recognition skills) 

- cards (money recognition skills) 

- feclic bag (money recognition skills) 

- "tine on your hands" (time) 

- dice (digits, place) 

~ board, language master cards (digits, places) 

- boards (for spelling, keyed to 6th grade speller) 
Field Trips 

rrocluction Assistance with Teacher Made Materials (and fulfillinii of other 
t£?achcr requests) 

- films, slides (viewed and returned) 

- books, materials (placed in classrooms or in Media Center on sign-out 
basis), i.e., coiTuT.ercially pa.'.kagod "soft-ware" detcnnliied ac 
appropriate in fulfilling project objectives. 

JlV?£_SI.GIM)liT_ qF jlQUlPriLNi'^ _ANI) . MAT.'f'Ki Al*.?. 

- ais req.ilrc'd; oparaUo'n oY MVdVa""6.Mrtcr" (Lincoln School Cc.nLval OffJucO 
to function as ESEA/ii tit* jWi- production, information, and rcoourco 
area) AUU 



